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5000 hungry, homeless men are fed and 
given shelter each year at St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to feed them! 


Time after time, he may return—“a hopeless 
failure.” But he is always sure of another 
welcome. The Friars do not look to see the 
failure in his face, but see another stranger 
who is hungry, homeless and weary—who 
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needs shelter and the friendly atmosphere of 
the Inn. No one is ever turned away! 


You can help by your purchase of a $100 
Meal Bond. It will provide food and clothing 
for these thousands who each year seek the 
Franciscan Hospitality of the St. Christopher’: 
Inn. Help us to clothe and shelter them! 


In keeping with the age-old custom of having 
special prayers for those who are generou 
to the poor, the Friars, in gratitude for you 
generosity, will have a set of Gregoria: 
Masses (a Mass each day for thirty days) sai: 
for the repose of your soul after you die—o 
for one of your loved ones, or immediatel 
for someone who is already deceased. 


Send Bond subscriptions to: 


THE FATHER DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
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This Month 






» Elected Father General. Very 
Rev. Father Bonaventure Koel- 
zer, §.A., formerly the Vicar General 
of the Graymoor Friars, was chosen 
Superior General at the Chapter 
Meeting held at Atonement Semi- 
nary in Washington, D.C., during 
Pentecost week. He succeeds Very 
Rev. Angelus Delahunt, S.A., who 
had been Superior General for the 
past 12 years. The new Superior General, Father Bonaventure, was born 
in Muenster, Texas, in 1912 and entered the Seminary at Graymoor in 
1926. He was ordained to the priesthood in 1938 in Armarillo, Texas, by 
Archbishop Lucey. For two terms he had been Superior at the Monastery 
of the Graymoor Friars in Rome before becoming Vicar General in 1955. 
In this issue we carry a special message from the Father General. Page 10. 





$ Religion In the Space Age. Is there a conflict between religion and 
science today? Fr. Ernan McMullin, who teaches Philosophy of Science, 
gives an answer to this question in our lead article. Page 5. 


» Preparing For the Priesthood. Many years of study and training pre- 
ceed the ordination of a priest. This month our picture story catches a 
glimpse of four of the Graymoor Friars in the weeks before they became 
priests. Their ordination took place June 13 at Graymoor. The four new 
priests are: Fathers Gabriel Murphy of Wyncote, Pa., Silvester Alvarez of 
New York City, Carmen Giuliano of Waterbury, Conn., and Donald Caul 
of St. John’s, Newfoundland, Canada. Page 16. 


¢ NEXT INT “Our World Wide Struggle 
¥ With Communism.” Our editors discuss the intensifying fight between 
two ways of life in a struggle for world control. 


g45 4% 8 89 


s “Ecumenism in America.” Don Thorman interviews Dr. John J. Kane 
of Notre Dame University’s sociology department on certain aspects of 
the Ecumenical movement in the United States. 





New Father General With Assistants. Pictured with Father General 
(center) are newly elected Definitors and other assistants (1. to r.) Fr. 
Andrew Lewis, Treasurer General; Fr. Wilfrid Brennan, Definitor; Fr. 
Alphonsus Hoban, Vicar General; Father General; Fr. Thomas Condon, 
Fr. Austin Kittredge, Definitors; Fr. Salvatore Butler, Procurator General; 
Fr. John Forest Tierney, Secretary General. 








“The sea obeys and fetters 
break 
And lifeless limbs Thou dost 
restore 
Whilst treasures lost are 
found again 
When young or old Thine 
aid implore’ 
St. ANTHONY'S RESPONSORY 





INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


We are sending this check in 
thanksgiving to St. Anthony for 
his intercession in granting us 
a favor. We asked that my hus- 
band’s eyesight would improve 
and our prayers were answered. 

Mr. and Mrs. A.F.R. 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





LETTERS 





Prayer Answered 

Dear Father: I prayed that St. Anthony 
and the Blessed Mother and the Infant 
Jesus would help me to pull through a 
serious operation and be cured of a 
bronchial disease through this operation. 
My prayers have been answered. I also 
prayed that my husband would find em- 
ployment and he did find a small job to 
help out until he can find the job he is 
looking for. Mrs. B.M. 


Finds Frog 

Dear Father: I wish to express my 
sincere appreciation for the Graymoor 
calendar. The money enclosed is small 
but I’m sure you can put it to good use. 
St. Anthony has granted so many of my 
requests and been so good to me that I 
promised to send the enclosed money. 

To tell you of one of his deeds for me. 
In biology class we were requested to 
bring in a frog for disection. They are 
abundant here but very difficult to find. 
I asked St. Anthony to help me find one. 
As I was walking home one evening 
there was a frog, just as big as you 
please, sitting in the middle of the side- 
walk. He didn’t even struggle when I 
caught him. 

That’s just one incident of many where 
St. Anthony has interceded for me. If 
you have the space, sometime, please 
publish my letter to show that St. An- 
thony is thinking of the little forgetful 
ones too, and has a great deal of patience 
with the working school children. Thank 
you. FA. 


Nice People 

Dear Father: I prayed to St. Anthony to 
intercede for us so that we would find 
somebody to rent our apartment and not 
lose any rent. He answered our prayers 
because we got some nice people and 
did not lose any rent at all. I am sending 
you some money for St. Anthony’s Bread 
Fund. This is not the first time he has 
granted my request. Mrs. F.H. 


Finds Diamond 

Dear Father: Please find enclosed a 
subscription to THE Lamp for one year 
to be sent to a friend. This is a long over- 
due subscription I promised if my 
sister found a diamond she lost from 
her ring. I prayed for her to find it and 
asked St. Anthony’s intercession. She 
eventually found the diamond, after re- 
tracing her steps made during the day, 
among bed clothing. I am sorry I de- 
layed so long in keeping my promise but 





since I have been ill I remembered hoy 
good St. Anthony has been to me an 
how neglectful I have been. Please pra 
that my next x-ray of my lungs will | 
negative. C.E 


Suitable Home 

Dear Father: Please accept this offerin 
in thanksgiving for the many favors b: 
stowed on me thru the intercessions « 
St. Anthony. They are numerous and 
would like to tell you about one. 

I made a 13-Tuesday Novena for 
home suitable to our needs and I got n 
answer during the 13th week. This 
only one of the very many blessing 
received, 

I would also like to mention that I tr 
to impress on others the importance o! 
prayers to St. Anthony for his interc« 
sion and have been successful in getting 
my mother, who has been away from the 
church for many years, to say the S 
Anthony Novena daily. She told me just 
recently that she is getting such a lot 
of little blessings since I gave her th 
little Novena booklet. 

May the Lord bless all at Graymoo 
for their good work. Mrs. V.( 


Watching Over 
Dear Father: Enclosed is a check for 
five dollars which I promised St. Ai 
thony and the Blessed Mother for watch- 
ing over us for the past year. I am a 
ways asking St. Anthony to _interce: 
for me and he has been so good. M: 
God bless you in his work. I get Tx 
Lamp every month and really enjoy i 
K.T. 
Keeps Pension 
Dear Father: Please accept this sm: 
donation which I promised to St. A 
thony in thanksgiving for favors receiv: 
through prayers to St. Anthony. 

I was so worried in fear my husbai 
would lose his pension. We needed he 
sc bad. Thanks to St. Anthony’s fav: 
without further notice it was granted | 
him and no question. I will be ev 
grateful. Mrs. J.L. 


Favor 
Dear Father: I am enclosing ten dolla: 
which I promised to send to St. Anthon 
for a favor received. I asked St. At 
thony to pray for me that my _ hospit: 
reports would be favorable and thank 
to St. Anthony’s intercessions, they wer: 
Mrs. H.G 








If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
riar for the priesthood. 

yur contribution towards a burse en- 
sles this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
ose listed below? You are invited to 
mor your heavenly namesake and at 
e same time help a Graymoor Friar 
vance to the priesthood. 


Honor your favorite Saint 


- 




















Ovr Lady of the At t $4,311.89 
irs. MMcM, Calif., $5. 
P ecious Blood 592.25 
S\. Anne 357.50 
F.ther Paul 2,071.19 
S . Mary Magdalene 260.50 
S cred Heart 774.38 
r. & Mrs. TF, N.J., $5; Mrs. JW, Wash., $2; 
rs. * Ohio, $1; Mrs. IA, Mass., $2; TP, 
an., ° 
Margaret Mary 562.55 








oh 


Anthony 1,076.58 
rs. TM, N.Y., $20; MP, Mass., $1; Mrs. JMcL, 
ich., $4; Mrs. LM, N.Y, $3; Mrs. RK, N.J., 
GS, ay: $2; SS, N.Y., $5; Mrs. DM, L.I., 
Mrs. KH, $1; Mrs. ‘AA, Ohio, $5; AMH, 
iio, $5; *® Gu. D.C., $5; Mrs. AK, N.Y., 
Mrs. MR, N.J., $5; Mrs. JW, N.J., $5; Mrs. 
3, Mich., $1; Mr. & Mrs. JD,’ Wis., $1; Mrs. 
McM, Calif., $5; Mrs. CC, L.I., $4; PV, N.Y., 
0; Mrs. WS, Minn., $2; Mrs. ES, Fla., $3; 
Calif., $5; Mrs. GS, 'Kans., $1; Miss LC, 





ich., $5. 
Our 4, of Perpetual Help _ . 3,870.80 
ass., McL, Mass., 
Ou r ” Lady of the Miraculous Medal __ 3,155.45 
frs. JH, N.Y., $5; Mr. & Mrs. CL, N.Y., $5; 
Mrs. MC, N.Y., $1; Mrs. MH, L.I., a 
SS. Dymovhna and Peregrin 3,470.47 
AP, N.Y., $5; Mrs. MM, N. 1; Mrs. BG, 
Md., $2; Mrs. OZ, N.Y., $2; Mrs. HJ, Ill., $2: 
St 2,478.77 


§ Jude __ elise , 

Mrs. MR, N.J., $4; Miss RH, D.C., $1; LB, 
N.H., $10; Mrs. KH, L.I., $1; Mrs. CF, D.C., 
$2 50; Miss LC, Mich., $5: Mrs. HR, N.J.. $1; 
& Mrs. JD, Miss., $2; ED, Mich., $13.75; 
N BL, Ohio, $1; DC, Mass., $1; Mrs. JI, 
Mass, $1; Mrs. TF, N.Y., $5. 


























Our Lady ‘of Fatima 1,427.00 
Mrs. BL, Ohio, $1. 

Infant of Prague 745.59 
AH, Ohio, $5: FF. N.Y., $2; Mrs. KB, N.J.. 1 
Our lady  €¢ i pare 1,309.25 

T%, N.Y.. $1. 

our ge meee i ie 
Mrs. DA, Okla., $1. 

—% ad Py Faith 67.50 
St Panne f " 355.84 
9 _— N.J., $5; CM, L.I., $40; Mrs. ED, 
St. Christopher 719.90 
Mrs. BM, N.Y., $10. 

St. Patrick .. 1,008 Ar 
Blessed Sacrament 813.08 
St. Maria Goretti _ mn tuiasieiagiidiceae>. ae 
Mrs. DA, Okla., $1; JS, Minn., $5. 

Little Flower : on —_-.. 4,276.91 


Mrs. WDeH & R, $1: Mrs. MMcM, Calif., $5 
Blessed Martin De Porres ..... 2,635.82 
Mrs. MM, Ill., $5. 



































Immaculate Conception _ 1,165.70 
Mrs. IA, Mass., $2; W, 

St. Margaret of Scotland - 2,266.98 

Holy Spirit ba 991.75 

Holy Face 726.05 

St. Gerard” “Majella 664.43 
Mrs. LCS, Ill., $5. 

St. Bernadette 3,598.00 
Mrs. LS, Ill., $5. 

St. Francis Xavier ~ 3,049.60 
RDeT, N.J., $2; Mrs. JI, Mass., $1. 

Sac ‘red Should 2,430.95 
AH, Ind., $3. 

All _ Saints 1,545.07 
I N.Y., $25. 

Fa ther Drumgool 1,240.22 

Brother Jude, S.A. 1,014.20 
AE, Del., $5. 





St. Blase 99.25 
tr. & Mrs. LY, Ohio, $5. 


Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However. each donor is noti- 
d that his donation is added to the 
use of his preference and that the 
‘riars are grateful. 
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Ir Is NOT ALWAyYs an easy task to trace the development of 
vocation and to discover the means employed by Divine Provi- 
dence in leading the chosen one to the appointed goal. At times 
the means employed are so extraordinary that there can be no 
question that a vocation is the direct result of divine intervention. 
To many others, however, far more numerous, the call comes in : 
a manner apparently so simple, and by methods so imperceptible, 
that it appears to be nothing more than the natural result of 
circumstances, almost a matter of chance. 
Many, too, find the path to the desired goal beset by obsta- 
cles which demand heroic efforts in surmounting them, while 
a large number reach their objectives on a path comparatively 
so smooth and straight that outwardly at least it seems devoid 
of all difficulty. Yet, even in the latter cases we may never 
lose sight of the guiding hand of Providence which shapes and 
directs all things and brings about in Its own way those seem- 
ingly ordinary circumstances of which the vocation is the result. 
It is not mere curiosity which prompts a boy to seek out a 
missionary community such as the Graymoor Friars and to join 
its ranks. Such a desire is the result of many factors. A young 
man desires to become a brown-robed and sandaled Friar 
because of the example of Friars he has met and because the 
Friars are engaged in missionary activity. Furthermore, what 
better way can he seek perfection than as a 
follower of the Seraphic Saint of Assissi. Tt 
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Alan Shepherd’s journey into space brings man 


a new sense of knowledge and power. 


Each of these poses a definite challenge to the 


religious believer in our time 


FAITH 


Im The Space Age 


Is There a Conflict? 


by ERNAN McMULLEN 


The day after Yuri Gagarin went on his fa- 
mous trip around the world, a young Russian stu- 
dent visiting this country remarked to a reporter 
that he thought Gagarin’s coup a tribute to the 
effectiveness of Soviet ideology just as much as of 
Soviet science. “Belief in God takes a man away 
from the actual and real world,” he concluded. 

This claim is not new. It has been heard in- 
creasingly often, however, since that time, only a 
few centuries back, when men began to realize 
that the newly-rising science offered them for the 
first time a chance to mold the world to their liking. 
For countless years, men had scraped along, nearly 
always hungry, haunted by the threat of disease 
and natural catastrophe, using for the most part 
only what they found ready to hand in Nature. 
They did not know. What has happened in the 
meantime? What is this “scientific revolution” we 
hear so much about, yet grasp so little? Today 
people know; they understand the workings of 
Nature in a way that the greatest thinkers of 

ancient Greece hardly dreamt of. 

It is true that the Greeks and their heirs in 
medieval times established valid categories for a 
general understanding of Nature and man, cate- 
gories which are as useful now as they were then. 
But, on the whole, their methods did not extend to 
the discovery of specific structures. It is these we 
need to know if we are to control Nature and not 
merely to contemplate it. And it is these structures 

at science is today uncovering in breathtaking 
:ofusion. 

Science brings to man a new sort of knowledge 
nd a new sense of power, then. Each of these 
oses a definite challenge to the religious believer. 

former times, the only ultimately satisfying pat- 
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tern man could see in his world was given it by 
his religious faith. Naturally, therefore, theological 
ways of explanation went uncontested. Things were 
so because God had made them so, and there was 
little more to be said about it. Nowadays, a dif- 
ferent ideal of explanation is preached, with spec- 
tacular practical success: things act thus because 
they are made up in such-an-such a way; a thing 
has the constitution it has because of a long series 
of modifications, following traceable laws, down 
through millions of years. This sort of explanation 
is far more immediate than the theological one, so 
that it can easily come to appear the only satis- 
factory way of making something intelligible. Every 
question seems in that case to have a scientific 
answer; conversely, any question (for example, 
“why does the world itself exist?” ) which does not, 
tends to get forgotten or to be regarded as un- 
answerable or meaningless. 

Besides transforming our knowledge and espe- 
cially our notions of what is to count as knowledge, 
science is also transforming our world. For thou- 
sands of years, man’s feeble physical strength could 
do little to modify the face of the earth, unless 
laboriously and piecemeal, as ants build a hill. To- 
day, sources of energy have been laid open to us 
that multiply our powers a million-fold; more of 
this energy has been set to work in the past three 
decades than in all the countless years that went 
before. Lands have been made more productive 
and new crops developed; in the U. S. today, the 
problem in this regard is no longer the traditional 
one of hunger but the completely novel one of 
overpowering surplus. Diseases are being gradu- 
ally mastered; man’s average expectation of life in 
the U. S. is now 70 where it was 50 only a few 
years ago. 

* Rev. Ernan McMullen teaches philosophy of science at 
Notre Dame University, Indiana. 
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Man has always felt keenly the limitations that 
his frail body imposes upon his spatial presence; 
he has always wanted to roam where he would, as 
fast as he would. Until but yesterday, this was an 
idle dream constrained by the sobering reality of a 
horse’s endurance or a canoe’s seaworthiness. Now, 
in a single hour he can span a continent that took 
six months to cross by wagon train a little more 
than a century ago. Man is social by nature; he 
likes to communicate easily with his fellows. Not so 
long since, he was restricted in this regard to the 
range of his voice or, at best, of his slow-moving 
letters. The time is now approaching when he will 
be able to communicate with any of his fellowmen 
almost instantaneously. 

All of this has been made possible by knowledge 
and specifically by scientific knowledge. And all of 
this has taken place in a few hundred years, in- 
deed most of it in the last few decades. Small 
wonder, then, that some have thought to replace 
religion, under whose reign society had remained 
static for so long, with science whose prospects 
for changing the world to man’s own image are 
so dazzling. Social reformers sought to better the 
material conditions of man’s existence; this led 
some of them to oppose religion because it re- 
garded these conditions as less important to man 
than was his relationship to God; it also led them 
to exalt science as the instrument of man’s deliver- 
ance from the bondage of matter. In these circum- 
stances, it appeared highly practical to some, like 
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A closeup portrait of Astronaut, John Glenn, in space suit as he 
waits for a flight simulation test in Mercury Capsule earlier 
this year 
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Marx, to present science and religion as irreconcil 
able forces so that the striking new successes of th 
one would tend to weaken the hold of the othe 

Science as knowledge tends to lead to religiou 
skepticism; science as power to materialism. Thes 
are gloomy conclusions for the Christian. What i 
he to say to them? To reject science as pagan, t 
distrust both the knowledge and the power it give: 
There are Christians who have done this, but th:; 
is the reaction of unreason and panic. After a 
modern science is the child of Christianity. It w 
not in the Eastern world, despite its knowledge 
mathematics, that science arose. It was in that litt 
peninsula of the vast Eurasian continent which h 
been steadily Christian for two thousand yea: 
This can hardly be an accident. Christianity e 
couraged men to see the natural world as the wo 
of God, to regard it as the domain of law, to : 
sume that the discovery of this law was not o1 
within man’s power but was also one way where 
man’s mind might reflect in itself the glory of t 
Creator of law. It took time for these notions 
develop, and many other influences contributed 
this development. But the seeds of it were the 
even in the days of Augustine. 

If science is in some sense the product of t! 
Christian world-view, how can the two be repre 
sented today as in sharp conflict with one anoth« 
The answers to this question are many. One is th« 
politico-social one that we have already seen. An- 
other is that the rise of science was marked by 


Astronaut Donald K. Slayton emerges from the human centrifu: ¢ 
gondola designed to provide astronauts with acceleration ¢<- 
perience in space 
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frequent quarrels between theologians, maintaining 
the ultimacy of the world-view to which they had 
become accustomed, and men of science, urging 
the claims of the new. But the vital question is: 
Is there a real conflict here? As with most vital 
uestions, the answer is: yes and no. There can be 
tle doubt that the success of science has made it 
rder for the average man to rise above the world 
sense and affirm his belief in an unseen Creator. 
has introduced a new obstacle to faith, one that 
questionably has led to widespread agnosticism 
d religious doubt today. 
“To whom more is given, of him more shall be 
nanded.” The powers and the benefits bestowed 
science are great, but the responsibilities these 
ry with them are equally great. It is here that 
» real conflict arises: in man himself, all of a 
iden made like unto God, not by the waters of 
ptism, but by the intoxicating fruit of the tree 
knowledge. Faith is not simply the terminus of 
series of knock-down logical arguments, as our 
ologetics has all too often led us to assume. When 
e speaks of “proof” in the context of religion, 
» has to recall that this is a very different sense 
the word to that used, for example, in physics 
mathematics. Faith is reasonable; it is based on 
reasoned analysis of our experience. But the as- 
sent of faith demands more than evidence; it de- 
sands a way of life, an attitude, in which fidelity 
to the real and humility in face of it are blended. 
Science and technology are like other great gifts 


V gil I. Grissom, another Astronaut, prepares for tests conducted 
tc determine reactions which might be encountered during space 
flight 
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given us; if they sometimes make the attainment of 
such an attitude more difficult, they also make its 
equilibrium more assured once it is attained. 

Looking at it from a different point of view, 
it is obvious that science has contributed greatly 
to the growth of theology in recent decades, and 
that much collaboration of this sort still lies ahead. 
One need only recall the continuing developments 
in the areas of Scripture study and cosmology, for 
example, to be réminded that the story of God’s 
relations with His world and with His chosen 
people is far better understood today than it was 
a century ago. Catholic theology showed once be- 
fore a strong intellectual fibre that allowed it to 
assimilate a whole new department of knowledge; 
that was in the thirteenth century when Aristotelean 
natural philosophy, with its apparently anti- 
Christian overtones, broke in upon the West like a 
new revelation. The intellectual challenge posed by 
science to theology today, notably in matters per- 
taining to the nature of man, is even greater than 
it was then. Yet there is every sign that this will 
lead, not to disaster, but, as before, to a tremendous 
enriching of the intellectual insights of theology 
itself. 

Returning now to Gagarin. Is it true that “be- 
lief in God takes a man away from the real world”? 
The Christian will immediately answer: any belief 
which omits God omits the very heart of reality. 
But even if we took the real world to be the world 
of science alone, would the claim be justified? It is 
true that the Christian will not be able to yield the 
unquestioning allegiance to temporal values that 
the unbeliever must profess. For the Christian, 
there is something more important than the search 
for earthly happiness, more important even than 
the promotion of earthly happiness of the greatest 
number. It is also true that in the past Christians 
have been slow to develop a true humanism; they 
have not done what they could (and should) have 
done to improve man’s lot on earth. 

But while all this is true, it is vital for us to see 
that Christianity is the only major religion that has 
within it a “theology of science.” The Oriental re- 
ligions, with their rejection of the world of matter 
and change, are completely unable to contain the 


fact of science. They are crumbling before this all- 


pervasive fact today; in half a century, unbelief may 
well envelope the whole of Asia. And if it does, woe 
betide the world that will have to face this terrify- 
ing combination of unbelief and vast destructive 
power. 

For the Christian, on the other hand, the world 
is the work of God’s hands; all its wonders—the 
structures of the nebula as well as of the molecule, 
of the dinosaur as well as of the amoeba, are the 
interlocked product of that single mighty act of 
creative omnipotence. Man (Cont. on page 26) 
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A well-known Liturgist discusses the role 


of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass in 


time as he brings an answer to the question 


Why Worshi 


by H. A. REINHOLD 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of the Artist, 193 


Celebration of the Mass by Harry Willson Watrous 
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HY a Christian must perform external 
worship, and worship that takes a great 
deal of time, is one of the questions that 
never seems to find a fully convincing 
answer. Would it not be more pleasing to God and 
helpful to mankind, if we spent our time fighting 
race bigotry, rebuilding slums, assisting the new 
ations in worthwhile projects of improvement and 
) “live” our convictions? Isn’t all the effort that 
yes into liturgical reforms like fighting windmills? 
Vhy disturb the faithful who have no problems in 
ssisting at Mass in their own way by having them 
ticipate? 
If we continue asking questions of this kind, we 
ay wind up with the shocking question: Why go to 
lass at all? This is obviously a foolish question to 
«sk, but still it is no more than carrying the question 
io its logical limits. The liturgical movement begins, 
i; ot with the question whether external worship is 
needed or defensible, but with this question: If 
irticipation in our Lord’s Supper is demanded of 
, why not do it right and in the obvious way 
cemanded by its texts? It is not whether you should 
worship at all, but whether you do what the rites 
cemand. The problem we liturgists face is not 
worship in common, but intelligent, proper, fruitful 
utilization of the liturgy we have. We presume the 
justification of worshiping in common is granted. 
Where our troubles lie is the loss to the average 
worshiper of what we inherited through overgrowth 
of weeds, the despair of ever grasping the meaning 
of it all, and the hopeless evasion of the real problem 
by letting the individual worshiper do what he could 
do as well at home and by _himself—namely, 
“popular” prayer and in rare cases exercises that are 


t 


us 


steps to mystic contemplation. 

Our Roman Rite, in its present condition up and 
down the country, is not exactly dramatic and 
spectacular, except for the rare occasions where the 
pageantry of pontifical functions are offered—but 
then they are so spectacular that the average faithful 
despairs of making out the resemblance between the 
Last Supper and what has developed out of it in a 
pontifical rite. In this case the man in the pew is 
really left high and dry. To do away with this con- 
stant frustration and to bring back the Mass to the 
people the liturgical movement made abortive and 
successful starts ever since the Middle Ages. Now 
finally it seems that it will have a chance to prove 
itself due to a favorable climate above and below. 


\ BOVE, it is recognized that a Mass that is not 
J \ participated in, may become a hollow observance, 
a chore performed in obedience. What makes the 
liiurgical movement so interesting to its apostles is 
te question of degrees in participation which 
‘nges through the whole gamut of purely mental, 

‘ent absorption in its mysterial background to the 

ll participation in attentive listening, responding, 
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moving in procession and emotional partaking in the 
great and majestic thoughts and emotions they are 
able to enkindle in a willing and eager member of 
the friends in Christ gathered around the sacred 
banquet and the subtle allusions to its core, the 
Sacrifice made present by the Holy Spirit Creator 
and Sanctifier. 

Here is a pastoral and liturgical problem. How 
much can the parish do, given time and patience 
and being credited with intelligence and good will? 
In the end, especially after the greatest obstacle, 
Latin, has been removed, all can be done, and done 
well. Not in precision and ostentatious glamour, not 
in mastering the technique, but readying of the souls 
in fruitful dispensation of God's gift through 
channels: “Do this as my memorial.” 

There is really no either/or Problem: you really 
don’t worship at all, if you attend all the liturgical 
and extra-liturgical exercises but do not live accord- 
ingly. Nor is the opposite—namely, the works of 
mercy and justice without worship a valid attitude. 
In any discussion of these two “poles,” worship and 
life, the story of Martha and Mary will come up. 
Martha’s complaint about her sister Mary receives 
our Lord’s reply: Mary has chosen the better part 
which will not be taken away from her, i.e. it will 
last through eternity, for contemplation lies in the 
same direction as beatific vision itself. What will 
prevail is a matter of temperament, gift and calling. 


HERE is no doubt that our ordinary parish liturgy 
Te not direct and self-explanatory enough in its 
present “frozen” condition, too distant and historical, 
too Mediterranean and Latin to speak to the minds 
and hearts of the average worshiper—but this frozen 
state is being thawed out by the present reforms. 
All the individual reforms in detail move in the 
direction of greater nearness to the congregation. 

When I look back on my early life I find myself 
participating in a dialogue Mass in 1922, introducing 
congregational responses in 1926, singing (the ordi- 
nary high Mass) by the congregation in 1929, and 
here I am 35 years after, happy that what we did 
almost 40 years ago is now the official policy of the 
universal Church. No Catholic in his wildest dreams 
has ever suggested that “Sunday Mass is a waste of 
time and energy.” What the liturgists who are 
championing further reforms and adaptations really 
want is this: anything worth doing, is also worth 
doing well. We claim that we can expect more than 
remote and silent participation at Mass, even more 
than following the priest with a textbook—the Missal. 

If you go to a Rosary devotion you conform with 
the other worshipers by responding properly. The 
same is true for the Stations or for a novena: nobody 
doubts that there is merit and spiritual gain in full 
participation in these “Pious Exercises,” as they are 
now officially called. Some of them are more devout 
than masterfully composed, (Cont. on page 28) 
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A SPECIAL MESSAGE TO|F 


THE FATHER GENERAL 


Father Bonaventure Francis, S.A. 


...- A MESSAGE 


THE FATHER GENERAL’S OFFICE 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Dear Friend of Graymoor: 

When I was elected by the Graymoor 
Friars as their Superior General on this past 
Pentecost Week, my first feeling was one of 
deep humility. “Why should I be chosen as 
the leader of a religious community of 
priests and brothers engaged in missionary 
work on three continents?” 

Suddenly, however, I recalled this fact of 
Christian history—namely, that it is not 
because of man’s merit but because of God’s 
grace that a person is called upon to per- 
form a spiritual task. I would undertake the 
position as Graymoor’s new Father General 
with the confidence that God’s grace would 
make me a fit instrument for this great 
work. 

‘A second source of strength that brought 
me further joy was this: I thought of all the 
friends and benefactors of Graymoor who 
are constantly offering up their prayers and 
sacrifices in union with the work of the 
Graymoor Friars. Since Graymoor’s begin- 
ning, the number of these loving friends 
. has steadily increased until today it has 
become a vast army supporting the many 
works of our apostolate. 


During the past few years while my pre- 
decessor, Father Angelus Francis, $.A., was 
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the Superior General, great progress and 
growth was made by the Graymoor Friars. 
This growth was made possible by God’s 
help and by your generosity. For example, 
when a new church was completed in Japan, 
or an Information Center in England, or an 
addition to the St. Christopher’s Inn for 


homeless men at Graymoor, each of thes: 
was made possible by you. 
May I ask you to continue to be an inti 


mate member of our Graymoor Family anc 
to participate in our apostolate here at hom: 


and abroad. I also ask you to continue you 


relationship with us by reading the word: 


and works of the Friars in the pages of T/ 
On my part I promise, along with th 
Friars, to remember you all my days in m 
prayers and Masses. 
Sincerely in the Atonement 


fF BoravenBine fanrere, SG 


Superior Genera! 
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OIFRIENDS OF 


Father Angelus Francis, S.A. 


... IN GRATITUDE 


ST. PAUL’S FRIARY 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Dear Friend of Graymoor: 


[I am sincerely grateful to have this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for your truly wonder- 
ful kindness over these past twelve years 
during my terms as Superior General of the 
Graymoor Friars. 

The wonderful progress and accomplish- 
ments of Graymoor are in reality your prog- 
ress and your accomplishments. For without 
your help, encouragement and personal sac- 
rifices Graymoor would not have been able 
to do as well nor would it have been able to 
accomplish so much. 

Your many letters over the years encour- 
aged us in our work for Christian Unity— 
your letters of praise and thanks for the Ave 
Maria Hour, your notes encouraging us in 
our work with the homeless at St. Christo- 
pher’s Inn, your letters complimenting our 
Parish Mission Band, and our missionary 
endeavors, your letters in high praise of our 
monthly magazine, The Lamp—all have 
been so welcomed and gratefully received. 

We have cherished your letters because 
they show what we have always hoped and 
desired to be true, namely, you, our bene- 
fuctors and our friends, are our Brothers 
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and Sisters in the family of Christ and St. 
Francis. 


I have always thought of you as one with 
me—my co-workers, my helpers, my Lay 
Missioners in making our Blessed Lord 
known and loved and an indispensable part 
of Graymoor in fulfilling our vocation in 
striving to fulfill our Blessed Lord’s own 
prayer that “they all may be one.” 

There is so much more I would like to 
express if I had the space in this letter. In 
closing I wish to say I know you will con- 
tinue in your same wonderful way and with 
Very Rev. Father Bonaventure Francis, S.A.., 
advance to greater heights and greater 
accomplishments for the greater honor and 
glory of God and the salvation of souls. 

You will always be in my Masses and 
prayers. 

God love you and keep you in His care. 


ro on 
ey lingebus) eens of, la 
raymoor 
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Monsignor Anthony J. Brouwers, Los Angeles Diocesan Director, is pictured 


The Call 


with some of the members of his Lay Mission-Helpers Associatic 





of The Missions 


by ANNE TANSEY 


HRIST sent twelve Apostles forth to convert 
the millions of people inhabiting the earth 
in the first century. Today, after nearly 2,000 

eo years that initial band of priests has grown to 
some 400,000, who are trying to reach the two and 
one half billion people now inhabiting the earth. 
Many lands which were once converted must now 
be reconverted. 

It is not physically possible for such a small 
percentage of men to reach so many people. The 
Church is therefore calling upon the laity of the 
twentieth century to do what the Christians of the 
first century did for Christ—to serve as lay mission- 
aries while remaining in the world, in order to 
supplement the ranks of the totally dedicated in 
religious life. 

The Church has established lay missionary 
societies so designed that professional people and 
tradesmen, workers of all kinds, may donate their 
talents and training to the missions at home or 
abroad, for a period of one year, two years, varying 
terms of service, or for life. 

One such organization is the Lay Mission- 
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Helpers Association of Los Angeles which was 
founded in 1955 by Monsignor Anthony 
Brouwers, Los Angeles Diocesan Director of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 

This society has some 74 members already : 
work in the mission fields, including single men an 
women, and married couples, some with childre: 
Each helper receives housing, board, and medic:! 
care from his or her mission diocese. Each al: 
receives $20 a month for personal needs. 

Lay Mission Helpers range in age between © 
and 35. Members must live in Los Angeles durin 
the period of training which precedes assignme 
abroad and which lasts for about a year. They m: 
be gainfully employed during this training period i 
order to be self-sustaining. At the termination « 
their training they must be prepared to dedicat 
three years of service under a missionary bishop i 
Africa, Latin America, the Far East, or in the hom 
missions. Members usually work in teams of @ 
least two. 

Lay Mission-Helpers are expected to be wha 
the term implies. They are not directors or leade1 
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ith a messianic complex, but workers, who assist 
ie missionaries according to their trades, professions 

capabilities as builders, carpenters, brick layers, 
inters, journalists, farmers, educators, nurses, 
loctors, secretaries, social workers. 


~ -~ 


— 


C 


‘)HEIR simple Rule of Life reads in part, “You must 


a] 


_ help in every capacity on every occasion, and 


= 


venever the need or possibility arises. Look for 
ery occasion to lend a hand, no matter how 
‘vated or menial the task. To accomplish your 
jective as a worthy member, you require God's 
lispensable and every-ready grace and help. ‘For 
thout Me you can do nothing’ (Jo. 15-5), implies 
it with Christ you can do anything that is 
asing to Him.” 

Mission-Helpers must have much more to offer 
in working skills in order to be effective lay 
, issionaries. They are dedicated men and women 
1ose first and primary concern is the work of God. 
hile they take no vows they solemnly promise to 
ulfill the spirit and word of their Constitution and 
tule, and to obey their Director and overseas 
ission Superior. They are pledged to live the 
»vangelical spirit of poverty, chastity and obedience. 
Article One of the Constitution states that the 
ist important objective of the Lay Mission-Helper 
must ever be his or her own spiritual perfection and 
growth in holiness. “Without this all other objectives 
and labors in missionary fields shall be of little or no 
value before God and Holy Church.” 


_. nm. _ 


—~ -— 
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EMBERS are required to grow spiritually day by 
M day. Neglect of the minimum daily prayers and 
exercises is considered serious enough for dismissal. 
The Rule states, “As you more perfectly identify 
your whole life with Jesus Christ, you will become a 
light to illumine the path of pagans and unbelievers 
... You will thus become ever more effectively 
a witness for Christ. Quick minds and keen eyes 


These three trainees—Maria Kavanagh, R.N., Josephine deMinvielle, 
cod Patricia James—are now in Ghana, Kenya and Rhodesia 
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will be watching you constantly in the mission. 
You are a witness, someone showing others what 
they can and should be.” 

As the Mission-Helpers’ objective is holy and 
sublime, it is unattainable except by divine grace. 
Spiritual practices are required to obtain such graces. 
Monsignor Brouwers advises, “Prayer at rising, 
through the day, and at retiring. Fifteen minutes 
before Mass must be spent in mental prayer. Mass 
and daily Communion is essential. Fifteen minutes 
thanksgiving after Communion is seriously urged, 
when members renew their dedication to the mission 
cause. 

“During the day ejaculatory prayers, the Angelus 
and short visits when near the Tabernacle are urged. 
From the Stations of the Cross Helpers will receive 
‘great fervor for matters spiritual and a _ greater 
hatred for sin. At retiring a brief but serious 
examination of conscience is recommended. The 
Rosary if omitted during the day must be said now, 
preferably in company with one’s partner or others. 


EEKLY confession is strongly urged and one’s 
Wown confessor is preferred. Helpers are directed 
to read each day some chapter of Holy Scripture or 
other devotional literature to stock mind and 
memory with the thoughts and things of God.” Every 
effort is also made to provide the Helpers with an 
annual retreat. 

The spiritual training received by the Mission- 
Helpers makes an excellent pattern for work in the 
field. It also lays the ground work for a life of 
spiritual happiness during the succeeding years after 
the years dedicated to mission work have come to an 
end. Such training and experience in the spiritual 
life equips the Helper with the necessary qualities 


for leadership in parish and community, thus en- 
abling him, or her, to continue the work of spiritual 
dedication throughout life as a lay person doing 
(Cont. on page 29) 


the work of the 





as eS ea 
Leonard James volunteered to go to Northern Rhodesia and help 
the missionaries as a mechanic. All types of ability are made use of 
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How explain the fascination with the armies and 


battles of the Civil War? Are we drawn to 


the gruesome details? Or is 


it the heroic grandeur that attracts us? 


A Centennia 
Controversy 


by GEOFFREY DAVIS 


HERE are two direct routes from Washington, 

D.C. to Frederick, Maryland. The one is 

landscaped U.S. 240, of recent construction 

with high speed limit and clover-leaf patterns, 
a super-highway nicely eluding village and town. 
Parallel to this but hidden amid patches of wood 
and behind rolling countryside lies the second, State 
Highway 335, an older road, probably the trace of 
the first ever to meander toward Frederick. It is 
narrow but fairly well drained of traffic today. Farms 
and forest flank it. Occasionally it dips down into a 
quiet, venerable community, passes between stately 
nineteenth century homes and under majestic elms 
and maples assumes the somber dignity of Main 
Street. Rockville, Gaithersburg, Clarksburg, Hyatts- 
town, Urbana are along it and then just beyond the 
sluggish, brown Monocacy—ancient Frederick with 
its memories out of misty colonial times. 

It is comforting to realize that progress has per- 
mitted route 335 to survive. It ought to survive, for 
in a sense it is a sacred road. It once bore the blue 
brigades of the Army of the Potomac on their way 
to South Mountain and the holocaust of Antietam. 

Here is how David Thompson of the Ninth New 





Confederate dead near the battlefield at Gettysburg. It has been 
argued that the Civil War deprived America of the most generous 
men of that generation 
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York Volunteers describes it: “Stand, now, by th 
roadside while a corps is filing past. They marc! 
‘route step,’ as it is called—that is, not keepin; 
time—and four abreast....If the march has jus 
begun, you hear the sound of voices everywher« 
with roars of laughter in spots, marking the place « 
the company wag-—generally some Irishman, th 
action of whose tongue bears out his calling. Lat« 
on, when the weight of knapsack and musket begin 
to tell, these sounds die out; a sense of weariness anc 
labor rises from the toiling masses streaming by 
voiced only by the shuffle of a multitude of feet, th: 
rubbing and straining of innumerable straps, and 
the flop of full canteens.” 

And near the bridge over the Monocacy on 
will find today a little known, weather-worn 


monument to another army that penetrated down 


this same road to the outskirts of Washington in 
1864—the ragged but spirited Confederate forces o! 
Jubal Early—while not far off stands the memorial o! 
a New Jersey regiment that bravely but vainly 
contested their passage. 

Aaron Kline’s “Catoctin Canticle” tells how th: 


area’s peace was shattered: 








Union dead after the Battle of Antietam. In the course of fou 
years of blood and pain this nation attained a maturity that onl) 
pain could produce 
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Peace—the tanguid air, green countryside, 

The silent river, cool against his wrist. 

Now sudden,. purposeful movement, men in line, 
The roar, the shouts—the crack and whine! 

ind quick recession into peace again, 

Sut virgin peace no more. 

There has been much dispute lately over the 
opriety of commemorating the Civil War. Indeed 
the reaction has been so vehement that the Cen- 
nnial Commission, established primarily — to 
rogram Centennial 
vents, has been com- 
elled to spend much of 
s time apologizing for 
nd sublimating the 
hole affair. Editors 
ave published letters 
from indignant readers: 
“All the fuss over the 
Civil War Centennial, 
may be just another 
itlet for a somewhat 
jivenile exhibitionism 
on the part of an aston- 
ishing number of our 
people, but the carnival 
spirit of the affair seems 
to be particularly in- 
appropriate . . How 
much better to plow 
under the battlefields 
and restore them to 
their original peaceful 
purposes, to sow them 
with the seeds of God’s 
bounty instead of the 
peanut shells of irrever- %. 
ent rubbernecks.” jhe Te, 
Established columnists “™ 7" 

such as Chalmers M. ee ee ee Pome Peo 9 
Roberts have lent their authoritative voice to the 
reaction: “Maybe the trouble with this country is 
that almanacs are too popular; people pay too much 
attention to what went before for the sake of the 
past itself, and forget that the inscription on the 
Archives building—‘the past is prologue’—points 
forward as well as backward . perhaps the 
President could get the American mind off the past 
by calling for a public burning at the stake of all 
those Civil War buffs.” 

Of course it has remained for the cartoonist to 
deliver the most telling blow and this Herblock of 
the Washington Post has done in his usual 
evastating manner. How many a “buff” over his 

.orning coffee recently must have winced before 
ie drawing of two little boys, dressed in over-sized 
niforms of blue and gray, grimly clutching antique 
nfields, scowling at each other amid old military 
runks and debris—rusty sabers and canteens, a 
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HERBLOCK in The Washington Post 


silent, cobwebbed drum! And under it all, the 

simple caption—Toys in the Attic. 

Thus many seem to see the Centennial motivated 
by a blend of childish interest in the trappings of 
war, an over-intense attachment to the past that is 
unbefitting a forward looking nation, a misguided 
pride in a period that was in reality the most tragic 
in our history. As someone has observed, the Civil 
War, in devouring the best, most generous men of 
its generation, must have been the basic cause for 
the political, literary and 
general mediocrity that 
characterized this coun- 
try for more than a half 
century afterward. 

In response the Com- 
mission and others have 
emphasized — and we 
think validly — that the 
Civil War did con- 
tribute something to 
America; that great in- 
tangible of nationality, 
so necessary to our 
vitality and progress. It 
gave us a unique tradi- 
tion, one all our own, 
and in the possession of 
that tradition, a proud 
and fixed identity. Prior 
to the Civil War we 
were a_ geographical 
whole within which the 
feudal South and the 
liberal North cooperated 
more or less on a patch 
of neutral ground along 
the Potomac. Mingling 
unamalgamated with 
either group were the 
first great waves of immigrants. Provincialism was 
not only in fact supreme, it was a cherished ideal. 
But in the course of four years of blood and pain, 
this nation did experience that “rebirth” mentioned 
by its prophet, attained that maturity that perhaps, 
after all, only pain and conflict could produce. Carl 
Sandburg has perceived in the mere change of a 
verb the profound change that took place among us. 
Before 1861 one said—The United States are. Since 
then one says—The United States is. Whitman writes: 
Long, too long America, 

Traveling roads all even and peaceful you 
learn’d from joys and prosperity only, 

But now, ah now, to learn from crises of anguish, 
advancing, grappling with direst fate and 
recoiling not, 

And now to conceive and show to the world what 
your children en-masse really are,... . 
Somehow this war was (Cont. on page 30) 
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An eight-day retreat precedes 
ordination. During this period of 
silence and prayer the candidates 
meditate on the vocation to which 
they are called 


An interest in people is essential 
for a priest. Otherwise he would never 
volunteer for far away missions 


Pictured in front of the National 
Shrine in Washington, are Rev. Donald 
Caul, Carmen Giuliano, Gabriel 
Murphy and Silvester Alvarez 


T is Vancouver, Canada. The rain is washing th 
streets on this June morning. It is a few minute 
before seven as a priest hurries from the rec 
tory to the Church where he will offer Mass 
A young girl stops him on the way. She is in troubl: 
—serious trouble. Two years ago she left her home o; 
the Indian Reservation and became fascinated by th: 
bright lights of the big city. But things weren't a 
easy as she had believed. Alone in the crowde: 
streets she sought happiness, or at least escape i 
the medium of drug addiction. But her job didn 
pay enough to cover the expenses so she turned 1 
prostitution. This morning she is frightened an 
sick. Because she is alone and confused, she turns t 
the Graymoor priest for help. He is a friend to th 
friendless. Officially, he is the pastor of a skid roy 
parish and a waterfront chaplain. But above all he 
what St. Paul once said of the priesthood—all things 
to all men. 
Or it is Texas. The dust swirls up under the hot 
sun. It is nine A.M. on this day of mid-June. A Gray- 


moor priest in dirt stained khaki trousers and a swea' 
stained t-shirt is busy repairing the roof of the recrea- 
Ition center at this mission station for Mexican migra- 
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ry workers. His fingers are skilled with the hammer 
id saw. Years have passed since he first came to 
ork with these outcasts from our affluent society. 
e had just been discharged from the Army Chap- 
ins Corps, a heavily decorated major cited for 
‘roism in the Second World War. The work of a 
issionary takes even more guts. But for this there 
e no medals. Nor does he look for praise, he 
doing his job as a priest—to bring all men to 
hrist. 
Or it is Japan. Or, for that matter, any place 
here the Graymoor Friars are laboring for Christ 
id souls.... 
It is with thoughts and ambitions for tasks like 
ese that the minds of young men about to be 
dained as Graymoor Friars are concerned. For 
ght, ten or 12 years they have been preparing 
iemselves—under the guidance of their Superiors— 
r the wide variety of work which they will be 
illed upon to perform as priests. At St. Elizabeth’s Federal Hospital 
x . for the Mentally ill in Washington, 
On these pages are glimpses of four Graymoor D.C, the future fr. Murehiy tele 
Seminarians—Reverend Donald Caul, Carmen Giuli- with one of the patients he meets 
ano, Gabriel Murphy, and Silvester Alvarez—in the nae 
weeks preceding their ordination on June 13, 1961. Tt 


Every man who becomes a priest 
humbly realizes that he can do 
nothing of himself but through God 


Ability to do all kinds of work— 
physical as well as mental—is a 
pre-requisite for one who will be 
assigned to parish or mission work 
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Lemolition Teams at a moment's notice. 


Disaster can strike the members of Underwater 


This actual real-life experience illustrates the 


dangers of the deep 


THE SOFT TOUCH 


b; ROSARIO CONSGILIO, YNC, USN 


mn E were assembled for our briefing for the 
all important sneak attack that night, with 
orders to sink, at all costs, a sub-tender 
using limpet mines. (These are mines that 
c.n be placed anywhere on a ship’s bottom or hull 
aid contain a high degree of explosive charge timed 
aid magnetized to clamp and cling to a ship up to 
tvo hours before exploding.) Now the months of 
preparation and many long hours of underwater 
training at Little Creek and St. Thomas in the Virgin 
Is'and were to be put to the real test. Our self- 
contained breathing lungs were broken down, each 
piece cleaned and put together very carefully. Then 
we checked and rechecked the breathing apparatus. 
All the men had picked or were assigned their swim 
buddies. We sat in our khaki swim suits and green 
utility jackets on the wooden benches very tense and 
excited, waiting for our Skipper, and the officer in 
charge of the operation. They would give us our ship 
assignments, show us photos, and cover all details 
connected with this sneak attack. We were the 12 
swimmers whose names had been drawn from a hat 


for the operation. 

The door opened. The order “attention on deck’ 
was sounded, and in walked our Skipper, a well-built 
man in his early forties, with deep blue eyes. The 
Skipper looked around, took off his hat, and put his 
foot on one of the benches in the first row. 


> 


71TH a slow drawl he said, “Men, this is it. I want 

" each one of you to realize the importance of this 
mission. It means a lot to our reputation. And most 
of all, to the fleet. East of Perco Point lies a large 
sub-tender. I want this ship sunk. Our orders say 
that the subs are feeding off of this tender, and they 
could very well destroy, or seriously damage our 
fleet now approaching Vieques Island for an amphib- 
ous assault. I will turn over this detailed operation 
© Lieutenant Paul who will give you the rest of my 
ders. Mr. Paul will assign you to various sections 
the tender to plant your Limpet mines. Men, 
'on't have to remind you of the hazards involved, 
~submarines will probably be underway, approach- 


~~ 
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ing or leaving this tender at different times. Remem- 
ber, one discovered or detected swimmer means 
failure of the the entire operation. Good luck and 
God swim with you.” 

His face grim with concern, the Skipper put on 
his hat. He hesitated a moment at the door and 
walked out. Immediately Lieutenant Paul drew a 
large chart in front of the room, and started explain- 
ing the type of ship, and where the vital parts were 
located. He told us where each pair of swimmers 
were to plant their mines. These mines were num- 
bered, and each pair of swimmers were assigned the 
same number as printed on the mine. Six pairs of 
swimmers, six mines. The mines were six inches in 
diameter and could fasten on our swim belts. My 
buddy and I had number six mine and naturally we 
were number six swimmer pair. 


HE Intelligence photographs showed the ship's 

bow pointed toward land and the port side (left 
side ) was tied to a pier. The mines were to be placed 
from left to right. Number 6 would have to be 
planted on the after part, (stern) port side. The 
mines ran like this: No. 1 mine, the after part, 
starboard side (right side); No. 2 mine, amidships, 
starboard side; No. 3, and pair starboard bow. No. 
4, port bow (left side); No. 5, amidships, port side; 
No. 6, after, (stern) port side. This number six slot 
was ours. 

Mr. Paul continued: “In case of an emergency 
due to faulty breathing apparatus and equipment, or 
such, do the best you can without endangering the 
operation. Remember, one swimmer may cost the 
lives of 11 others!” 

At this I swallowed hard. 

“We will run silent about 1,000 yards from the 
ship and peel off without splashing or breaking the 
water. This will be a surprise, undetected attack.” 

Lieutenant Paul was a medium-sized man, with 
straw-like hair. He came from Philadelphia and had 
gone to Harvard. He was a Reserve Officer, fresh 
out of Officer's Candidate School. Mr. Paul had 
completed the same (Cont. on page 20) 
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The Soft Touch 


Continued from page 19 

training as the rest of us, and had 
about the same experience. In fact, 
out of 16 officers in basic training, 
Lieutenant Paul was one of three that 
graduated. The Lieutenant was ex- 
tremely good in all types of sports, 
and a well thought of leader besides. 
He was considered a young man with 
a mature mind and quite capable of 
planning and leading an attack such 
as this. He had to come through. 

The briefing completed, we all 
went back to the mess hall, in the 
warehouse where we lived, for some 
light soup and the simple chores con- 
nected with barracks life overseas. 

As the sun sank behind the moun- 
tain we met again in the lung locker 
store room and prepared for the at- 
tack. We put shoe polish on our faces 
and darkened all exposed parts of 
skin, for a swimmer’s bare skin can be 
seen plainly in the clear waters of the 
Caribbean. All our gear. was gathered, 
fins, web belt, knife and mines. At 
three hours plus H-hour, we walked 
to the little dock and loaded our gear 
on the LCPR (Landing Craft Person- 
nel Ramp). This small boat was con- 
verted for underwater demolition use. 
Lieutenant Paul arrived along with 
the Skipper and the Executive Officer. 
They said a few words in private and 
shook hands. The Skipper and Exec 
departed. 

Lieutenant Paul boarded the boat 
and asked, “Are you men ready? Is 
anybody feeling sick inside like I am? 

“Men, the moon will be shining for 
a while tonight, so we will have to 
run fast and silent and unload quick- 
ly. As soon as you hit the water, take 
as little time as possible and sub- 
merge.” 


In the Caribbean, the moon is as 
bright to us, as the sun is during the 
day. The night was cool and still, no 
wind, only a slight chill. The stars 
shone beautifully. I asked my friend, 
“Ernie, you all set?” 

“Yep, as set as I will ever be. 
Listen, Sig, if anything goes wrong, 
we will try to swim as far from the 
target as possible.” 

Ernie was the one between us who 
would navigate this entire swim. 
Each pair of swimmers had a compass, 
but it is decided between the two 
swimmers before a swim who is to 
navigate. Regardless of how wrong 
one thinks the other is, you are, with- 
out question, to follow the compass 
man, who is in complete charge. Only 
when an emergency occurs or when 
the navigator turns the job over to his 
buddy, will the other swimmer take 
over. 

Ernie Wendell was a colored boy 
over six feet tall, thin and wiry. He 
was a very capable, self-confident 
individual, who had proved himself 
many times, a valuable man and an 
asset to the team. Both he and I had 
gone through basic training together 
with great respect for one another. 
As for me, I am about 5/10” of medi- 
um build. I was classified as one of 
the oldest men ever to graduate the 
UDT course at Little Creek, Virginia. 

The night air cracked with the 
order from Lieutenant Paul, “Let’s 
shove off. Swimmers lay low.” 

We pushed off from the dock and 
putted along for almost an hour and 
a half. We rode along the shoreline 
hugging the coast. As we rounded the 
next bend and slipped quietly into 
the entrance to the cove, we saw, in 
the distance, our target ship tied to 
the pier. The engine was cut and 
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1961 PILGRIMAGE SEASON 
Sundays from June 4 through October 29 


DIALOGUE MASSES 11, 12, 12:45 
CONFESSIONS 11 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
Devotions to St. Anthony, Sermon, Benediction-3 p.m. 


Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament after 12:45 Mass till 6 p.m. 
GRAYMOOR is 5 miles north of Peekskill, N. Y. on Rt. 9. 
Cafeteria open Sundays only. Parking area on grounds. 
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TICKETS at WINDOW 17; Buses Leave Graymoor at 4:00 p.m. 
Tel. LOngacre 5-0375 or LOngacre 4-8484 
In New Jersey call MArket 2-7000 (Public Service) 
For further information write: 

Fr. Guardian, S.A., Graymoor Friars, Garrison 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GArrison 4-3671 
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switched to silent running as we ap- 
proached. It appeared that we wer: 
undetected. We approached wha 
Lieutenant Paul thought was approx 
mately 1,000 yards. He signaled fo 
the first pair of swimmers to slid 
into the water, and one by one eac! 
pair slid quietly away. 

The worst part of a night swim ai 
tack like this is the initial shock 
ceived when your warm body su 
denly hits the cool water. But n 
excitement was too great to wor 
about the chilly water. Our hea 
came just above the surface and bo 
Ernie and I took a compass fix on tl 
lighted ship in the distance. Ern 
motioned to me and we sank dow 
with the water closing over us. VW 
disappeared into the blackness belo. 
Below we leveled off with our dep 
guage reading 65 feet. I looked 
my wrist watch and noticed it w 
11:10. I figured by 12:00 we shou 
reach our target. We kept swimmii 
taking long easy strokes. Ernie looked 
back several times to see if it all was 
well with me. I was carrying the 
mine. As time passed, I kept watcli- 
ing Ernie’s breathing. It’s comm« 
practice for each swimmer to look and 
check his buddy’s equipment, while 
swimming, to insure confidence and 
each other’s safety. All appeared 
normal. I glanced at my wrist watch 
again. It was now eight minutes to 
12. Just then Ernie jerked on our 
buddy line (a buddy line is a piece 
of white line about five to six feet 
long tied to both swimmers) and 
pointed out a big black object which 
lay ahead of us. I was thrilled to see 
the target. Half of the mission is find- 
ing your target. My air and lung were 
functioning normally. As we glided 
along, the phosphorus resembled bi 
lions of tiny stars. 


loa 


Many times a quick black obje 
would flash past us—a fish, we as- 
sumed. As we swam along the ship, 
Ernie patted the hull smiling, th: 
motioned to me and he slid beneath 
the ship. We noticed that the ke! 
was only about two feet from the 
sandy bottom. We had decided to ¢9 
directly underneath the ship, instea | 
of swimming all around and taking 2 
chance of crossing the ship’s scre\ 
also this would save _ considerab’ : 
time. To swim across a ship’s screw 
(propellers) is a great hazard to swit 
mers, especially if the ship shou | 
suddenly start its engines. After slic - 
ing beneath the ship, we then pr 
ceeded aft on the port side (left 
where we were supposed to plant o1 
mine. After Ernie slid underneath tl 
keel, I turned on my back and trie 
Continued on page 22 
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HOW TO MAKE A RULE OF LIFE 


@UESTION: Recently I made a week-end retreat in which the retreat master 
stressed the importance of our spiritual life. As a result I have been trying to 
pay more fervently, meditate a bit every day, and read some spiritual books. 
The trouble is that when I find a good book I spend all my spare time on il 
aid have no time left for other spiritual exercises. Likewise when something 
hippens in my family I drop everything and concentrate on it. As a result 
I don’t seem to be getting anywhere with my spiritual program. Can you tell 
ne what I am doing wrong or suggest something to help me? 

Mrs. C. Maloney, Washington, D. C. 


ANSWER: You may be having difficulties, Mrs. Maloney, but you have 
a eady done the most important thing, and that is, to begin. Many people 
t. day—and, unfortunately, we must also say, many Catholics—concentrate so 
nuch on getting more money, more clothes, more leisure, more pleasure, 
nore social status that they lose sight of the best things in life. They forget, 
ii they really ever knew, the purpose of life: to know, love and serve. God 
aid so to be happy with Him in this life and the next. And what is this, 
but cultivating the spiritual life? 


A Rule of Life 


I suggest that the best way to solve the difficulties mentioned and to 
bing order as well as advancement into your spiritual life is to adopt a rule 
of life. A spiritual rule of life is a definite plan detailing just how one 
intends to serve God. It should set forth what, how and when prayers, 
devotions, and spiritual exercises are to be performed. It should also give 
guiding norms of spiritual thinking to insure the fulfillment of one’s duties, 
the practice of virtue, the possession of a right outlook toward cultural and 
educational values, and the performance of an apostolate. 


How to Make a Rule 


Since a rule of life is a personal matter, freely adopted and not binding 
under pain of sin, it should be tailor-made to fit one’s own circumstances. 
A rule for married people will not be the same as one for single men and 
women. The provisions of a rule for those who are very busy or who have 
special problems or circumstances should be fashioned to suit situations. 

Moreover, since unforseen events occur in everyone’s daily life, the rule, 
while firm, must be adaptable. It should allow for a certain freedom of 
action to substitute or shorten some religious practice when necessity or 
charity demands. 

It is essential before one adopts a rule of life that he have it checked 
by a spiritual director or someone experienced in the spiritual life. No one 
is an impartial judge in his own case, and it is both wise and prudent to 
have a qualified person see to it that the rule is not beyond one’s strength 
and that it is both practical and spiritually productive. 


Some Suggestions 


It is, of course, impossible to write out a complete rule of life here, but 
a few typical provisions may help to indicate some practices and principles 
that could be included in a rule of life. 

1. Upon rising, I will make the Morning Offering, and direct all my 
thoughts, words and actions of the day for the glory of God and the salvation 
of my soul. 

2. When my duties permit, I will go to daily Mass and Communion. 

3. I will spend 15 minutes a day in mental prayer. If this is impossible 
because of other duties, I will set aside at least five minutes for quiet recol- 
lection with God. 

4. I will read a spiritual book for a period of 15 minutes (or more) 
ery day (or at some stated interval). 
5. I will sanctify my work by doing it conscientiously and_ patiently, 
t letting trials or difficulties upset me unreasonably, and endeavoring to 
'p others in a spirit of humility, cheerfulness, and charity. 
6. Before going to bed I will make an examination of conscience and 
recite an act of contrition. t 
—FATHER Rocer, S.A. 
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Send Used Clothing: 


. Overcoats, topcoats 

. Suits, shirts, hats 

. Underwear, socks 

. Shoes, rubbers, gloves 
. Eyeglasses 


to: St. Christopher's Inn 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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Mistakes Can Happen 


Please let us know: 


1. Whenever you receive more 
than one copy of THE LAMP. 


2. Whenever you fail to receive 


your copy of THE LAMP. 


Address: 


THE LAMP 


Peekskill, N. Y. 

















CAREER WITH GOD 


Have you thought of 
being A RELIGIOUS BROTHER? 
Work 

At 
Various 
Trades 


At 





Foreign 


Missions 





For Further Information Write To: 
DIRECTOR OF BROTHERS’ VOCATIONS 
GRAYMOOR FRIARS 
Garrison 2, New York 
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The Soft Touch 


Continued from page 20 

to slide under the keel of the ship 
head first. I worked my head and 
shoulders and half my body under the 
keel. The great bulk of the ship began 
rising then came down again. Sud- 
denly the ship settled deeper into the 
soft sandy bottom and came down on 
me, pinning me between the keel of 
the ship and the soft bottom. I was 
unable to drag or squirm my way 
clear. I felt no pain. My Pirelli air 
bag was clear, so I could breathe 
normally, but I was jammed tight. 
The mine attached to my web belt 
was beneath me and the_ bottom. 
What had happened was that the bow 
of the ship was stuck in the soft 
sand because of the ebbing tide. And 
as the tide slowly went out, the ship’s 
keel was beginning to settle deeper 
into the sand. This turn of events was 
not anticipated during the briefing nor 
in prior training. I felt my blood rush 
and flush my face, I broke out in a 
cold sweat, my heart pounding. I felt 
like crying out for help but all I could 
do was keep calm and wait for my 
buddy to help clear me. Feeling the 
heavy tug on our buddy line, he came 
quickly back to check the difficulty. 
He immediately saw the picture, took 
out his knife and began to dig furi- 
ously in the sand, trying to free me. 
I knew it was just a matter of time 
before the ship would settle more and 
with its weight, cut me in half. I 
motioned to Ernie to cut our buddy 
line and go, but he ignored me. Now 
I began to see more vividly the seri- 
ous situation I was in. I thought of 
my wife and children. I began talking 
to myself to calm my fears. 

“Now look, Sig, your hands are 
free. Keep working, most of all don’t 
panic, you're in a tight spot and you 
must help yourself.” 

I kept scraping with my hands. The 
water was becoming very cloudy. I 
could barely see Ernie working fever- 
ously to help me get free. I kept 
praying, hard, earnestly. 

Suddenly as if someone had heard 
me, I felt the ship rock and start to 
sway. I knew it was about to settle 
again. As it started to raise slightly, 
I braced my arms against the ship and 
pushed with all my strength. To my 
astonishment, I felt my body slowly 
move and slide out. As I slid out, the 
ship settled down where I had been, 
into the hole where my body had lain. 
I can’t explain the relief and joy that 
filled my heart. I could see a broad 
smile on Ernie’s face. During this en- 
tire time we could not actually talk, 
but eyes and motions speak louder 
than words. Without hesitation we 
both swam to the after port side of 
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OUR LADY’S THLE 


July 9 is always a day of sur- 
passing joy for the Friars and Sis- 
ters of the Atonement and _ their 
associates and friends. It is the 


feast of the Virgin Mary. It ex- . 


presses Graymoor’s tribute to the 
Mother of God, through a devotion 
begun by Father Paul and Mother 
Lurana when they first came to 
Graymoor. 

1961 is a special year for the 
feast of Our Atonement Mother. 
It falls on Sunday, the seventh 
after Pentecost. This is another 
Graymoor festival,- kept as Atone- 
ment Sunday or Feast of the Atone- 
ment. And this is the first time 
since their origin that both feast 
days will fall on July 9. 

Atonement Sunday is a Gray- 
moor feast day for two reasons: 1) 
it marks that providential event in 
the life of Father Paul when he 
found the name Atonement, as he 
believed, by the special inspiration 
of God by opening the Bible to the 
epistle to the Romans; 2) it is the 
annual occasion for giving special 
gratitude to God for the blessings 
of the Atonement and for rejoicing 
in its benefits. 


Father Paul discovered the name - 


Atonement on July 9, 1893, then 
the Seventh Sunday after Pente- 
cost, under very unusual circum- 
stances. For several years he had 
been rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in Kingston, N. Y., but all 
the while planned to begin a reli- 
gious community dedicated to 
preaching. But he sought for a 
name for his project, a title refer- 
ring to the Cross and Passion of 
Christ. 

When Father Paul opened the 
New Testament, the first passage 
was from St. John (7:37-9) and 
was Our Lord’s promise of the 
Holy Spirit. “But once again in 
the name of the Holy Trinity I 
sought another text and this time 
it contained the Name. The text 
seemed to stand out boldly on the 
page and no sooner did I encounter 
it, than on the instant I knew that 
I had found what I had been seek- 
ing. ‘This is it!—the Society of the 
Atonement!” The verse was: “We 
joy in God through Our Lord Jesus 
Christ by whom we have now re- 
ceived the Atonement.” (Rom. 5:11 
King James version ) 

Thus was discovered the name 
which became a new title for Our 
Lady and for the new religious 
community which in 1908 entered 
the Catholic Church. tT 

—Titus Cranny, S.A. 


the ship. We could see the barnick 
coated pilings from the pier appear ii 
the blackness. After your eyes ge! 
used to the darkness you can sex 
many things in that silent world. W: 
planted the mine, shook each other’: 
hand and proceeded back on a recip 
rocal course, out to the line of pick 
up. It was now 12:30 a.m. We swan 
easily because we knew the most dai 
gerous part of our mission had bee 
completed. 

A check of my watch found it t 
be 12:45 a.M. Ernie motioned and w 
surfaced and swam to where we sa‘ 
the other swimmers. We saw our ta 
get ship lighted up in the distanc: 
Pretty soon: we heard the sound < 
our pick-up boat coming to get u 
We spotted it about 300 yards awa 
and swam toward it. We boarded 
and after 15 minutes all swimme: 
were on board with no casualties. 
checked myself for cuts or bruis« 
All I had were scratches from tl 
sand and my belt. All swimme:; 
checked in with Lieutenant Paul. He 
looked at the ship in the distanc 
then at his watch, smiled for the fii 
time during this operation and sai 
“Well done, men. Let’s go home 
As we tied up at the dock we were 
chattering like monkeys. 

“Well done men,” shouted the 
skipper, who had waited up for us 

We then reassembled in our lung 
locker, hanging up our lungs. Th 
skipper held a short de-briefing. We 
were indeed a very tired, but jubilan| 
group. 

The next morning Lieutenant Pai 
and a chief from our outfit rode b 
land to the ship we had attacked th 
night before. Together with the skij 
per of the vessel, the chief dove down 
and checked all the mines in their 
respective places. The dispatch from 
the Senior Officer present to the fle« 
read, “Sub-tender USS Bushnell 
Desert Cove at St. Thomas, Virg 
Islands destroyed and sunk at 020 
A.M. by the U.S. Navy Underwat 
Demolition Team 21.” Our trainin 
was now complete. The surprise a 
tack was perfectly executed und 
actual combat conditions. 

That morning we met again in tl 
lung locker to rinse out our lungs an 
wash out our gear with fresh wate 
Lieutenant Paul passed by and patte 
me on the back. I looked up and sai 
to him, “Sir, I’m glad it’s over.” 

Smiling, Lieutenant Paul looked : 
Erie and me and said, “Boy, what 
soft touch you guys had,” and walke 
away. 

I looked at Ernie and he looked a 
me and said, “Yes, it was a soft touch 
Sig, a soft touch of God.” 1 


| 
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SEX IS FOR LIFE! 


ONE OF THE BIGGEST problems dis- 
turbing today’s teens is this: “What is 
the morality of necking and petting?” 
‘rust how far can you go on a date?” 
senior boy asks. “Is necking wrong?” 
iestions another. “Doesn’t going 
sieady give a couple a few special 
ivileges?” challenges a boy and 
rl who have been keeping steady 
mpany for the past year. “What if 
u are engaged?” asks another anx- 
is couple. 
As a retreat master I have come 
ce to face with this problem many 
times. Today’s teenagers want to do 
vhat is right and yet they still want 
belong to their group. And _ if 
“everyone's doing it,” it’s a very tough 
‘cision for them to go apart from 
e crowd. “If you don’t neck and pet 
a date, Father, you don’t date,” a 
»etty blonde sophomore girl told me 
recently. “You can’t expect us to act 
like a couple of wooden Indians, can 
7 asks an engaged couple. In- 
leed, it is a disturbing problem. 
One way of getting rid of the 
problem is getting rid of God in one’s 
life. If this sounds like a drastic mea- 
sure, it is nevertheless rational. With- 
out God, there is no morality, no 
rights or wrongs. We can do as we 
please. But this can hardly be the 
solution. God does exist. 

The solution lies in doing God’s 
Will, therefore. In helping one carry 
out God’s Will in this particular situa- 
tion, it is good for teenagers to see 
God’s great plan for man and woman. 

Sex is a tremendously good power. 
It is the power of co-creation placed 
in us by the love of the Creator 
Himself. By its use children are born 
into this world. This noble life-pro- 
ducing power is attractive as well as 
pleasurable. It was meant to be in 
order that men and women might be 
willing to accept the burdens of rais- 
ing a family. Sex is not meant for 
solitary enjoyment because its pur- 
pose is other life. That is why the 
sexual organs are properly termed 
organs of generation. Sex is for life, 
not life for sex. Although pleasure 
accompanies its use, the use of sex 
is allowed only in marriage—God’s 
contract with man for co-creation. 
What’s more, in marriage sex is 
blessed and holy. In marriage, sex is 
a love-giving life and life-giving love. 

What about necking and petting? 
To get down to particulars, these 
terms as questioned by today’s teens 

fer to acts leading up to co-creation 
iiself. Passionate kissing and embrac- 
iig, touching and fondling intimate 
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parts of the opposite sex are all pre- 
ludes to procreation and permitted 
only to partners in marriage. Any use 
of sex apart from the divine plan of 
God in marriage is wrong. Sex is for 
life, not life for sex. 

Tell this to some teenagers today 
and they look at you as if you are 
America’s Number One “Kill Joy.” 
Father has to say this,” they ima- 
gine, “because he’s a priest. He gave 
up marriage and wants everyone else 
to do so too.” 

Whenever I meet with such a re- 
sponse I am quick to point up the fact 
that this is not a celibate’s teaching. 
Marriage counselors, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, married and single all 
teach the fact that necking and pet- 
ting are taboo for those unmarried. 
It is playing at marriage and this is 
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DO INDIANS? 


Do Indians or don’t they 

Chop their canoes 

From stout cedars 

Felled by tomahawk 

Hollowed out with lean brown 
strokes 

While winter silences the inlet 

And things Indian except the 

Constant chop, chop, chop 

Until the spring thaw? 

Yes, they do. Then 

When the crescent shell is 


blessed 
They oar into the shining 
summer sun. Tt 


—RALPH Tuomas, S.A. 
OOS SS Sh hLDLDVLV 


forbidden by the Natural Law which 
binds all men. 

It’s then that I like to play my ace 
and cite some Protestant authorities. 
Take the celebrated Chicago Sun- 
Times syndicated columnist Ann 
Landers, for instance. 

“To express affection is natural,” 
writes Ann Landers. “It is part of 
God’s plan. These feelings are not 
nasty or evil. They are beautiful and 
essential to a full, good life. But these 
feelings are delicate and should be 
handled with care. You wouldn’t take 
your fountain pen and pry open a 
can of beans with it, would you? Why 
then take tender emotions and use 
them as a toy for purely physical en- 
joyment? Your emotional machinery, 
like a fine pen, will become twisted 
and of little value, if it is abused.” 

“It is dangerous to trifle with a 
sex act, not only the complete one, 
but actions connected with it,” agrees 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, minister 


of Marble Collegiate Church, New 


York, 
OF POSITIVE THINKING. 


I say it is dangerous I am not merely 


THE POWER 
“When 


and author of 


expressing my personal opinion. The 
statement is made because of the 
hundreds of tormented, unhappy, 


and miserable people who have come 
to me with complicated emotional 
problems which had their start in a 
sex sin of one degree or another.” 

Answering a 19-year-old junior col- 
lege girl’s question whether petting 
is ever permissible outside of mar- 
riage, Dr. Peale writes: “It is never 
right, outside of marriage, to allow a 
boy to be intimate with you in any 
way. You can destroy your peace of 
mind and your happiness for all your 
life by taking an easy attitude toward 
sex.” 

Paul H. Landis, Ph.D., professor of 
sociology, State College of Washing- 
ton writes in his famous book YOUR 
DATING DAYS that “it is especially 
important today that young people 
learn where to draw the line. Once 
a kiss was almost equivalent to a pro- 
posal of marriage, but now it is a 
common thing—so common that often 
it means little of anything at all in 
the way of affection. Even now, how- 
ever, kisses, like other good things in 
life, are valued in proportion to their 
scarcity.” 

“Play it smart,” writes Lois Pember- 
ton, author of THE STORK DIDN’T 
BRING YOU. “Sexual experience or 
experiment has no place whatever in 
the scheme of growing up. It’s only 
rightful place is with marriage in the 
adult world.” 

As Dr. Max J. Exner, noted au- 
thority on the subject of petting puts 

“Petting is play-at-love. It is mock 
love.” 

“There is no scientific basis for the 
idea that previous sexual experience 
is a good, much less a_ necessary 
preparation for marriage,” counsels 
Dr. Paul Popenoe, Director of the 
American Institute of Family Rela- 
tions, Los Angeles. “The happiest mar- 
riages and those with the best sexual 
adjustment between partners, are 
those in which neither husband nor 
wife has had any previous sexual 
experience. They have nothing to 
unlearn, nothing to try to forget, noth- 
ing to regret.” 

Authorities of all denominations 
echo the above advice to teenagers. 
Petting is playing at marriage. Out- 
side of legitimate matrimony, neither 
sex function nor pleasure is allowable. 

I suppose we can blame today’s 
increase of petting on man’s fallen 
nature. But let’s stop looking at origi- 
nal sin. Let’s take a look at the origi- 
nal plan. Sex is for life, not life for 
sex. T —Rev. THomas E. LANGER 
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SONGS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR 


* 

ATTLE Hymn of the Repub- 

lic,” “Dixie” “Tenting on the 

Old Camp Ground,” “Yellow 
Rose of Texas”... . these were 
songs of the Civil War, the songs 
sung by marching infantry and 
folks back home, the songs re- 
membered and loved by Americans 
the country over. 

Group singing—in army camps 
in North and South and at gath- 
erings on the home front—was so 
popular that the war between the 
states came to be called “the sing- 
ing war.” 

“Penny sheets” of popular 
music and_ beautifully-illustrated 
song sheets that sold for 75 cents 
taught the population its wartime 
music. 

Composers and writers such 
as George Frederick Root (Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp,) Daniel D. Emmett 
(Dixie,) William Shakespeare 
Hays (The Drummer Boy of Shi- 
Joh) were as well known then as 
Cole Porter and Irving Berlin are 
today. 

The best-remembered lyricist of 
them all is Julia Ward Howe. She 
took a stirring melody—of unde- 
termined origin and wrote the 
moving poem “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” to fit the music. It is 
considered the most popular par- 
ody to the most parodied melody 
in American music. 

Soldiers had been singing words 
of their own to the tune for 
years. These included the  still- 
famous “John Brown’s Body,” a 
speciality of the Massachusetts 

_ Twelfth Regiment dubbed 
“The Hallelujah Regiment” on 
account of its rousing marching 
song. 

The most popular war song of 
the Confederate soldiers, “Dixie,” 
is still the anthem of our southern 
states and is a favorite throughout 
the entire country. 

One Saturday night, in 1859, 
Daniel D. Emmett, a professional 
minstrel, was asked by the head 
of the Bryant Minstrels for a new 
song to be ready Monday morning. 
The rainy weekend made him re- 
member how pleasant one south- 
ern, tour had been, and he re- 
marked to his wife, “I wish I was 

_in Dixie.” Thus, the song was born. 


ms According to Allan W. Greene, 


collector of ‘Civil War relics, 





“Among the most popular songs of © 


the Civil War were those heart- 
rending ballads which told the 
stories of separated sweethearts, 
mothers losing their sons and 
soldiers dying far from home.” 

Some of these have been long 
since forgotten, many are being 
revived this year as we observe 
the 1961 Centennial of the war. 
They include, “Weeping Sad and 
Lonely” (When this Cruel War is 
Over), “Down in Charleston Jail,” 
“All Quiet Along the Potomac,” 
and “Home Sweet Home.” 

One of Mr. Green’s favorites, 
“The Yellow Rose of Texas” is 
another product of the north’s 
minstrel stage. 

This tribute to the Texas gals— 
“you may talk about your dearest 
May, and sing of Rosa Lee. But 
the Yellow Rose of Texas beats the 
belles of Tennessee”—seems to be 
one of a group of songs written for 
various state sweethearts. 

“It’s altogether possible,” states 
Mr. Greene, “that the soldiers 
shouted lyrics back and_ forth 
across the lines, boasting the vir- 
tues of the beauties from their re- 
spective states.” 

“Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground,” as many of the popular 
Union songs, crossed the front lines 
and was sung with equal feeling. 
by soldiers of the South. A note 
which accompanied its publication 
states, “The air . . . chimed in well 
with the feelings of those who had 
laid down their arms or who, just 
before its (the war's) close, felt 
that the fight was hopeless and 
mourned their lost comrades and 
wasted effort.” 

In the years following “the sing- 
ing war,” many editors and writers 
set about collecting these songs for 
posterity. Thanks to them, and to 
the writers and composers of that 
sad and colorful era, we have the 
pleasure of listening to these his- 
toric ballads and marching songs 
and spirituals today. _. 
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LETTERS to the Editor 


Timely Articles 
Dear Editor: Have been a long-ti 
subscriber to your magazine which 
many ways is improving. The April is 
which came today features two arti: 
which give special timeliness to 
efforts to present what is most liabk 
advance Catholic thinking. Pardon 
enthusiasm, but I just can’t refrain { 
saying three cheers for the fine job 
the two lead articles: the Holy B 
and the use of the vernacular in 
Liturgy. The union of both to my n 
Gratefully, 
Fr. E. F. McSwee: 
Pittsburgh 5, Pa. 


is no accident. 


Liturgy 

Dear Editor: I want to tell 
very much I enjoyed Father John 
O’Brien’s article on “English in 
Liturgy” in the April Lamp. 

Mass in the vernacular, i.e., in 
language of the people, certainly app 
to me a more devout and _ intelli; 
way of attending the Holy Sacrif 
Bringing to each person attending \ 
an understanding of what is being s.id 
could not but increase the piety of 
people, and bring them closer to Gi 

Please give us more articles on \ 
in the vernacular. The whole Mass 
cluding the sacred words of the Ca 
—we should understand these above all 
others. L. M. Herm 

Galveston, T: 


you | 


Missionaries 
Dear Editor: Thank you for pointing 
the the copy of THe Lamp that « 
tained the article on Lay Mission 
work. 
We appreciate your interest in us 
in our work. 
Arletta 
International 
Evanston, IIl. 


Hartmann 


Catholic Auxiliarie 


Chain Letters 
Dear Editor: I was 
editorial comment on chain letters 
know of some which threatened 
disaster if the receiver did not pas 
along. There ought to be a law aga 
this type of threatening letters. 
Joan Gavin 
Newburgh, N. 


interested in y 


Hawaii 
Dear Editor: In the March issue of y 
very fine magazine, I note that you hi 
the book Hawaii, by James Mitcher 
or the book shelf. Do you recomm« 
this book as good reading for a c 
scientious Catholic? I, for one would 1 
keep the book in my home after read 
about % of it. The filthy, lurid langua 
seems entirely unnecessary, when t 
idea of the story is supposed to acqua 
people with the beauty of the Hawaii 
Islands. Sincerely, 
Mother of 
(Ed. The article did not recommend, b 
merely discussed Hawaii. ) 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 
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PARTY FUN FOR THE LOLLIPOP SET 


A pREAM is unfolding... with plenty 
of action. 

Time: three o'clock. Scene: chil- 
cren’s birthday party. Cast: assorted 
l'vely_ six-year-olds. 

The stage is set for fun... but the 
ylay can have an unhappy ending 
21 too easily. A few ominus events 
i dicate that matters are getting out 
c hand. 

There’s a hilarious game of King 
© the Mountain in progress...on a 
| -ocade sofa. Little Jimmy is busily 

mmping a marshmallow into the rug. 

nie has just toppled over a lamp. 

ie kids are having fun... but Mom 
\.ishes she had planned the occasion 
\.ith more foresight. Activities can 
be arranged in advance that provide 
fin for the children...and an or- 
cerly party for Mom. 

Here are a few general rules to 
keep in mind. 

Don’t let the party last too long. 
Two hours is plenty for a six to ten 
age group... three hours for ten to 
twelve year olds. 

Familiar food in fancy containers 
always sets the stage for fun. Make 
sure the table is gay with crepe- 
paper decorations, funny favors, bal- 
loons. 

Another adult on the scene helps 
control matters...and Dad or a 
friend can lend a hand with the 
spilled lemonade. 

Kids sense the mood of grownups 


... even if the noise is deafening and 
you're ready to shriek yourself, try 
to relax and enjoy the fun. 

Plan projects and games in ad- 
vance ...so you won’t be wondering 
how to amuse the youngsters when 
the party’s in progress. Have plenty 
of inexpensive prizes. 

A Shoe Scramble is a great ice- 
breaker. Kids tie their two shoes to- 
gether by the laces, arrange them in 
a heap. At a signal from Mom, they 
scramble for their footwear. First 
child to locate shoes, puts them on, 
wins prize! 

A Paddy Pig Potato contest goes 
over big. Supply the youngsters with 
well-scrubbed potatoes, toothpicks for 
legs, raisins for eyes, yarn for the 
tail, blunt butter knives for carving. 
Each child makes a Paddy Pig Potato 
...the jolliest brings home the ba- 
con ...a prize. 

Youngsters love to work with their 
hands...and theyll enjoy making 
their own party favors. Provide them 
with kits of animal or marine life 
that contain body-forming material 
and patterns, cardboard cutouts of 
jolly legs, fins, eyes. Youngsters make 
3-D pets for the party table...and 
to take home. 

Here’s how you make them. Mold 
the body-former material in green, 
yellow, or blue around the cardboard 
cutout. Insert the correct cardboard 
pieces as the picture on the box in- 
dicates. They will stick fast. The ma- 





Plan children’s projects and games in advance for a pleasant party 
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terial dries hard... and small fry can 
take home Sammy Starfish, Tommy 
Turtle, or Ollie Octopus to play with. 
These engaging creatures will be the 
hit of the party. 


For Simon Says, a leader is chosen. 
He commands the group to do things 
... Hands on heads!” “Hold your 
ears!” If he precedes the request by 
saying “Simon says...” he should be 
obeyed. If not, stand still. As children 
move when they shouldn't, they’re 
out. One who lasts longest wins. 

Statues has many variations... 
makes for active backyard play. One 
child is “it.” He counts, all others 
run. Abruptly he stops counting and 
the other kids “freeze”... remain 
motionless in the running position 
they were in when the count 
stopped. If a child moves after the 
count stops, he’s “It” for the next 
round. 

On a piece of plywood, paint the 
head of a long-horned steer. Pound 
one long nail into each horn. Supply 
the children with lassos for a Yippee 
Steer Ropin’ Contest. 

Farmyard Partners always provides 
hilarity a-plenty. Each younster re- 
ceives a slip of paper on which is 
written the name of a different farm- 
yard animal. At a signal from the 
hostess, each child makes the animal’s 
sound. Best “rooster,” “duck,” or 
“cow” wins. 

If Dad has a hook and line, let 
the children play Fishing. Each child 
gets a turn with a line, “fishes” to 
pick up a paper cup by the handle. 
Mom times the youngster, fastest 
wins. 

It’s a good idea to alternate active 
games with quiet ones. Play Statues, 
then have a modeling contest, using 
Qwik-Niks, for instance. 

Keep explanations of game rules 
brief and simple. Children understand 
best by doing, so run through a game 
once before you play “for keeps.” Re- 
member to speak so you can be 
heard... but don’t shout. 

Just before refreshment time, play 
an especially exciting game... 
youngsters will then be ready to sit 
down and quietly nibble birthday 
cake. Theoretically, at least. 

As party time draws to a close, 
announce “We have time for just 
one more game.” Make it a favorite 

..so that the party ends on a high 
note. Be firm about stopping the 
party at the announced hour .. . too 
many children’s parties build up to 
an anti-climatic ending. 

If you plan the occasion well, a 
good time can be had by all... in- 
cluding you! t 














lrish Horn Rosary 


For New Subscribers Only 


Dear Friend: 


Last year when I imported 
from Ireland the beautiful Irish 
Horn Rosary, they were gone in 
no time. So once again I have 
ordered a goodly supply and 
offer you one Free when you 
subscribe to our monthly maga- 
zine THE LAMP. The rosaries 
are truly beautiful—hand made 
under that thatched roof of. an 
Irish kitchen. I know you will 
cherish it. Send three dollars 
today. We will send you our 
magazine THE LAMP each 
month and your Free Irish Horn 
Rosary will be blessed before 
mailing. 

If you are already a subscriber 
to our LAMP and would like to 
have the Irish Horn Rosary send 
$1.00. 


God love you and keep you. 


Fr. Bonaventure Francis, S.A. 





Graymoor Superior General 
ITHE LAMP, Peekskill, New York | 
Dear Father Bonaventure: | 


; I enclose $3.00 for a one year subscrip- | 
| tion to the magazine The Catholic Lamp. 4 
Please bless and send my Free Irish Horn 











Rosary to: | 
| Name . 
| Street | 
cay | 
Sataderekntancs acm 








Is There A Conflict? 


Continued from page 7 

himself, in his bodily constitution is 
like a summation of all those mil- 
lions of years and billions of living 
creatures, that prepared the way for 
him. When he offers himself to God, 
he is offering the whole universe 
back to its Creator. In man, the 
vastness of space and time that have 
gone to his fashioning come to con- 
scious, joyous life, and exult in their 
Maker. This is the vision that opens 
out before man today; without sci- 
ence it would be fragmentary and 
disconnected, without Christianity, it 
would be without meaning and with- 
out hope. But with both together, it 
is a glowing sun that silvers the 
clouds that gather over our troubled 
earth. 

Certain it is, then, that if science 
be turned today or tomorrow against 
God, the sin is in man and not in 
science. 


Faith and Science 
by Rateu THomas, S.A. 


An astonishing thing, it seems to 
me, takes place in the Gospel read 
on the feast of the Ascension. 
Christ appears to the Eleven. He 
upbraids them “for their lack of 
faith and hardness of heart, in that 
they had not believed those who 
had seen him after he had risen.” 
(Mark 16:14.) But immediately He 
says to them: “Go into the whole 
world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” The Eleven, who up until 
now appear gloomy and slow to act 
are given the greatest challenge that 
any small group of men ever re- 
ceived. 

The Apostles, and the Church 
after them, announced a_ gospel 
which presented to mankind a view 
of eternal life. What they sought to 
teach to all was the kingdom of God, 
but at the same time many other 
things followed their message. These 
were the “many other things” that 
were added to their work. 

Is the progress of science one of 
these “many other things”? 

Certainly, in the Christian tradi- 
tion, man has been encouraged to 
look upon the world as the work of 
God, as something beautiful. Did not 
God say to Adam, “Be fruitful and 
multiply; fill the earth and subdue 
it. Have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, the birds of the air, the 
cattle and all the animals that crawl 
on the earth.” 

Even though Christian hope has 
been, since the Ascension of Christ, 
founded on the return of Christ and 
the realization of an eternal king- 
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dom, there is no reason why Chris 
tians still living on earth should no 
strive to exercise greater control ove: 
the earth. In a way, they attempt t: 
make this earthly abode more beau 
tiful and more harmonious. 

Human progress, therefore, is no 
contrary to the word of God, pr 
vided that Christians seek first th 
kingdom of God. It is a unique fac 
that the West, where Christianit 
most effectively implanted its teacl 
ings, has been the place whe 
natural science has had its origit 
and greatest achievements. 

At the same time, the differenc 
between the vocation of a Christia 
and the aims of natural scienc 
should not be overlooked. 

Science, on the other hand, 
concerned with knowing the thing 
of this life which come under In 
man experience. A scientist as suc 
recognizes only what is evident { 
his senses and what comes under h 
reasoning. 

Frequently this so-called “scieu- 
tific spirit” has held that the only 
way to assist science in its complete 
transformation of the world was to 
break away from the Christian re- 
ligion. At times in history many 
scientists have been numbered among 
the non-believers. 

What is to be said about this 
“conflict” between science and _ re- 
ligion? 

First of all, we must admit that 
natural science does not demon- 
strate God’s existence, does not bring 
about belief in Christianity, and does 
not explain the establishment of the 
Church. 

Why doesn’t science do_ these 
things? Simply because it is not the 
task of science to do these thing 
Science is concerned with the vi 
ible universe. The existence of a rev- 
elation between God and man 
something which is beyond the cor 
petence of natural science. It coi 
cerns the existence of the supe 
natural. 

Faith and science each has i 
own realm. The destiny of faith 
eternal life; the destiny of science 
this world. There need not be ai 
conflict between them. In fact, 
should be one of the aims of tl 
scientist who is a Christian to r 
solve whatever misunderstanding r 
mains to cause conflict between sc 
ence and religion. 

Man’s journey into space is a ne’ 
stage in his conquest of the work 
What seems possible now is that | 
will eventually journey to the moo 
or one of the planets. It will tak 
some time, but it will most probab! 

Continued on page 28 
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SPORTS by JOE CAHILL 


WHAT MAKES HERBIE RUN? 


Ff CONTROVERSY SELLS books, and it 
ertainly has been known to, Herb 
‘lliott, the Australian renowned as 
he world’s fastest miler, has a best- 
eller on his hands. The name of the 
ook is The Golden Mile, an auto- 
iography by the 23-year-old student 
f Cambridge. 

Elliott holds the world record of 
:54.5 for a mile, and also is credited 
ith the world record of 3:35.6 for 
500 meters which he set in the 
ympic Games at Rome last sum- 
ier. Elliott who has run the mile 17 
mes under four minutes traces in 
etail the step-by-step progress of his 
orld record effort for both distances. 
fe ran his historic mile at Dublin in 
958. He scoffs at the idea that run- 
ing the mile in less than four min- 
tes was a matter of licking the 
psychological barrier.” 

“The reason,” he says, “that milers 
such as Wooderson, Haegg, Anderson 
and Santee didn’t break four minutes 
was that they weren’t good enough, or 
rather that they lacked the high de- 
cree of physical fitness and mental 
inspiration necessary to achieve the 
goal.” 

With this as a point of departure, 
Elliott did some hard-hitting on the 
subject which is certain to create 
many a frown and some teeth grind- 
ing. “I hope,” the record racer asserts, 
“that all my American friends will not 
be offended, but I believe in frank- 
ness and it’s a fact that the warm, soft, 
synthetic existence Americans lead 


poses a real doubt about their future. 
A people who so thoroughly molly- 
coddle themselves 


must become 





weaker, spiritually and physically,” 
Elliott is quoted in the book. 

If this doesn’t rile up American 
track men, let’s consider the following 
passages: “The fact that the Ameri- 
cans have not produced many out- 
standing distance runners is directly 
attributable to their soft way of life. 
They are not a hardy race of people, 
whereas the Australians, Norwegians, 
Russians and English are. 

“Having reached its pinnacle, as it 
were, America lacks the aggression and 
initiative of smaller countries, who 
love nothing better than succeeding 
occasionally in knocking her off her 
perch. The fact that America. still 
produces over-all the world’s best 
sprinters, high-jumpers, pole-vaulters 
and_ shot-putters shows that her 
people are capable of explosive bursts 
of energy and enthusiasm, qualities 
that make their business-men so effec- 
tive,” he continues. “But, patently, 
sprinters and field games men do not 
have to train as gruellingly as middle 
distance and distance runners. Twenty 
100 or 220 yard bursts in a night may 
tire a sprinter. They don’t wring his 
lungs out as a ten-mile run would. On 
the whole Americans are not tempera- 
mentally suited to any race beyond 
880 yards.” 

In addition to his disdain for the 
approach of American athletes for dis- 
tance running, Elliott also had some 
strong personal observations regarding 
his visits to this country: “I found the 
surfeit of luxury so tedious that I was 
soon craving my normal routine of 
plain living. In the United States,” he 
continued, “I was confronted with 
about ten different varieties of dress- 


Herb Elliott at Compton, California, runs one of his less-than-four minutes miles 
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ings for my salads and the potatoes 
were mixed with so many other foods 
that they were unrecognizable. I lost 
count of the number of times I was 
offered hot doughnuts, waffles and 
cakes for breakfast when all I wanted 
was honest-to-goodness ham and 
eggs.” 

Even the drinking habits of Ameri- 
cans were objectionable. “I was dis- 
turbed,” Elliott said, “by the quantity 
of rye and bourbon that the Ameri- 
cans drink. This must be symptomatic 
of their (Americans) discontent.” 


BUILDING A BALL CLUB 

Building a major league baseball 
franchise is a precise, expensive prop- 
osition as Houston, New York, Minn- 
eapolis and Los Angeles, a quartet of 
new-comers to the Big Leagues, will 
attest. It is a complex operation with 
a myriad of details to be handled. 
Charles Hurth, General Manager of 
the “Mets,” New York’s newest Na- 
tional League entry, is currently put- 
ting the pieces together and, he hopes, 
the puzzle will be solved in time for 
opening day in 1962. 

“The first thing is to acquire good 
ball players, good prospects. You 
don’t find them over-night,” Hurth 
emphasizes. “It takes time and you 
need plenty of it. Assuming you have 
ball players, you must have a place to 
play. Both players and stadium are 
vital and go together. If you have a 
spectacle, you must have a place to 
present it.” 

Like all four of the new entries in 
both leagues, the Mets had many 
phases to contend with in the opera- 
tion, such as, details for a new sta- 
dium, auditing, establishing offices, 
working arrangements with minor 
league clubs, a scouting staff, training 
camp site, ushers, concessions, pub- 
licity department, radio-TV contracts, 
and so on. down the lengthy list. 

“You have to fit the pieces together 
and it takes time,” Hurth says. “You 
can’t jump off in various directions at 
the same time. Planning is required.” 

It took days, for example, to set-up 
the auditing section going over the 
various printed forms for our scouts 
and their reports. Meal, travel and 
hotel allowances also had to be set-up. 
There was a rush of applications for 
scouting positions from former base- 
ball men everywhere. It was pains- 
taking and time consuming work just 
combing through these applications. 

“You can’t have too many scouts,” 
GM Hurth states. “For us to eventu- 
ally catch our established rivals we 
must be even more active than they 
are. We have one advantage going for 
us in that we'll have openings for 
good young players with no road- 
blocks to their progress.” t 





Faith and Science 
Continued from page 26 
take place. After that even greater 
journeys into space are foreseeable. 
The faith of a Christian is not 
alarmed by these new _ achieve- 
ments. In the beginning God told 
man to subject the earth to himself. 
This “earth” includes the whole uni- 
verse. Before Christ ascended to His 
Father, He commanded that the 
Gospel be preached to every crea- 
ture. May not the missionary jour- 
neys of some future date involve 
the use of a space vehicle? T 





Why Worship? 


Continued from page 9 


but whatever their value or relative 
inferiority, compared with the liturgy, 
this can be said: if we chose to attend, 
we naturally take fully our part in the 
hymns, responses and prayers. This is 
only proper and logical. Then why 
refuse the most perfect participation 
—mentally, emotionally, in posture 
and in responses, with our will and 
our thought—in the far superior 
service of services: the Mass. 
Nobody will dispute the fact that 
the Mass is superior to all other de- 
votions, private and congregational, 
not only because it was instituted by 
our Lord Himself and consists to a 
great extent of texts taken from Holy 
Scripture and the word compositions 
of the Fathers. There is no point in 
developing the history of the Mass 
here and now. Any good library has 
the very instructive works of Fathers 
Jungmann and Bouyer to lead you 
through the growth and development 
of what we now call the Mass. There 


is no need for a Christian to make 
profound studies of the historical de- 
velopment of our liturgy, although it 
is worth doing and it will help to 
understand the Mass as a legitimate 
growth from the Last Supper to a 
Papal Mass with all its glorious 
pomp and circumstance. What is 
really needed for attending Mass is 
the spirit of the Last Supper in those 
who take part in it. 

This sounds almost too simple. But 
isn’t it true that Christ plainly said: 
“Do this as my memorial”? If the text 
surrounding the words of the con- 
secration have been taken seriously 
to the degree that we sincerely be- 
lieve in the real presence of the Lamb 
of God slain as a sacrifice and meal 
for us, then it is equally necessary 
for us to accept the idea of a sacred 
banquet at which we are guests, 
brothers in our faith in the other 
Body—the mystical body, the Church. 
This is the purpose of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

Once this connection is realized, 
there is obviously no devotion nor 
prayer that ought not to yield to the 
prayer of this Mass. There is a gap 
between the Mass and its silent and 
detached minimal participation as it 
still prevails in most parishes and the 
active life of a Christian. This atti- 
tude of unconcern with the rite per- 
formed by the clergy at the altar 
quite naturally ends up with the 
question: what has this ritual per- 
formance to do with the sores and 
wounds of mankind? Is the dumb and 
deaf assistance at Mass to fulfill an 
obligation, humanly speaking, not a 
waste of time? On the other hand the 
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close participation at Mass arouses u 
from self-centeredness and makes u 
aware of our brethren and of th 
Church where she is most real: 
the breaking of the Bread and th 
drinking of the Chalice with Christ i 
His twofold presence—in the Gosp: 
and the Consecration. Active part 
cipation of the WHOLE Christian 
the liturgy is a challenge and a ca 
to Christian action in a world th 
cries out to us to be redeemed. T! 
works of justice and mercy are m¢ 
obvious as our task, after we ha 
been one with Christ, sacramental! 
and intentionally, in His mystery i. 
the communion with our brethren. 

Of course the devout of yesterd 
who came to communion unawa 
and oblivious of their neighb: 
solely centered in themselves and t 
Bridegroom with whom they we 
united in twosome mystic marriave 
achieved a great thing in their way 
But what is called the ecclesial aspect 
was often completely missing in their 
Communion: they were not conscious 
that Communion is a matter of the 
person and the Church, the brethren. 
The devout and singular elect who 
were the target of this spirituality 
almost exclusively were unwittingly 
treading steep paths in a land almost 
unrelated to the primary meaning of 
the Holy Eucharist; that of being a 
repetition of the Last Supper where 
Christ the Word of the Father comes 
to us in twofold way; in the spiritual 
coming in the Gospel and the sacra- 
mental coming to the family of 
Brethren in Communion. 

Thus we see, that the problem 
facing us in mid-twentieth century is 
not the Martha and Mary dilemma, 
active or contemplative life of faith. 
These are two poles in the current of 
life which are needed to provide the 
tension in which the Christian “phil- 
osopher” and the Christian “worker” 
will find their place. These are 
elements which must be in every !'fe 
of grace. St. Benedict’s “Ora /t 
Labora” is the simplest formula fo: a 
common Christian condition. Te 
problem of the liturgical renewal is 
to take liturgy out of its present sil\'- 
ation and make it again a comp: - 
hensible and comprehended _ p:'t 
of every Christian’s life. There is a 
great deal of confusion in past re - 
ommendations of how to while t' e 
time away during the mystery of t e 
Lord’s Supper: rosary, meditati 
prayerbook reading or just keepi 4 
the door of the soul open. All the ¢ 
suggestions have been made as f 
participation was a way beyond t! ¢ 
average man and woman. Even t! 2 
Missal became a new kind of priva @ 
prayer book to isolate oneself again t 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 

the souls of the faithful departed, and 

particularly the deceased subscribers and 

their near relatives whose deaths have 

been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 
be said for them. 


Albert Gallo, Anna Grunnelto, Mary H. 
Corbett, Rev. G. B. Sontag, S.J., James 

Dunn, Mary McGreevy, Josephine 
Lutheran, Mary Rogers, John Baron, Con- 
stance Ippalito, Joseph E. Johnson, Louis 
Aronowitz, Bruty Family, Betty Merri- 
man Lemeiux, James Moriarity, Josephine 
Cotter, Miss Anita Magee, Alice M. 
Griffin, Joseph W. Breen, Annie Burns 
Phillips, J. F. Johnston, Anna Wawrinc- 
zak, Anthony Wolshcock, Miss Bridget 
C. Bennett, William Van Dine, Thomas 
Slattery, Elizabeth McMahon, Nellie G. 
Walsh, W. G. Cleland, Mary Strofek, 
Ida Norwell, Elizabeth Monahan, Rose 
Aluise, Edward Farrell, Andrew Sova, 
E. Nicodemi, G. Seibert, F. Rosetti, 
Janet Sutherland, Grace Monahan, Mrs. 
Frank S. Ainsa, Thomas Matiezo, Anna 
Hojnacki, Mrs. A. Lapano, Bezie Mc- 
Enroe, Lenora O’Connor, Jim O’Donnell, 
Mrs. J. O’Rourke, Mr. P. Flood, Mrs. J 
Falvey, John Rudkin, H. J. Tritschler, 
Gerald Gearon, Mrs. S. Farrell, Kather- 
ine M. Smith, Mrs. Victor E. Fomo, 
John Purcell, Mrs. Jim McCarver, John 
E. Quinney, Janita C. Uribe, Mrs. Huber, 
Fred Chester, Frank Lofurno, Mrs. A. 
Ellis, Miss Hedy Hafner, Daniel Sulli- 
van, John R. Dondero, Mrs. Wm. Dever, 
Miss Mary McGarry, Charles Krein, 
Pasquale D’Agostino, Josephine Mini- 
han, Eva Crane, Charles Biggins, Julius 
Edward Bauman, Mrgaret Kean, C. V. 
Flanagan, Margaret Foley, B. Nicodemi, 
M. Rosetti, Jerry Sutherland, M. Suther- 
land, Ellen Condlon, Emma Gallagher, 
Miss Edna Knebel, Mrs. K. Kinsella, 
Theresa F. Long, Mrs. J. W. Shelton, 
Beatrice Quiosi, Mrs. John E. O'Neill, 
Mrs. E. Davenport, Anna Fendl, Mrs. 
A. Rooney, Florence H. Ross, Pauline 
Le Blane, Mrs. G. Elkey, Elizabeth 
Essex, Mrs. Charles E. Via, Jr., Mrs. 
Daniel Healy, Margaret Klinger, Mrs. 
A. Patin, Mr. & Mrs. F. W. Uclum, 
George J. Armbrust, Marjorie Garrett, 
Miss Mary Ducette, John M. Hopf, 
Joseph Bakaisa, Mary Bakaisa, John 
Dinan, Hampton Ricks, Albert Rotter, 
Mr. Callon, Mary Millner, Louis Lauer, 
Catherine Rimele, Stella Czerwinski, 
Florence Delisle, Wrs. W. H. Watson, 
Mrs. Joseph (Lemieux) Bois, Mrs. P. J. 
Card, Matthew F. Walsh, Anna R. 
Hornick, Mary Kate McNamara, Miss 
Elizabeth Herron, Mrs. B. F. Ward, 
Mrs. J. Breen, Sabina Belk, John Deb- 
rock, James B. Devine, John Feise, Mrs. 
E. M. Huber, Daisy Lawson, Mrs. J. 
Noble, Mrs. A. Floury, Miss Ann Duffey, 
Stella Caskey, Martha Clinton, Mrs. 
Frewel, Blanche Horne, Martin Lyger, 
Mrs. Geo. Rosenberger, Regina Maney, 
Miss Mary Hurley, Mr. James Lynch, 
Mary Thornton, Estelle Welsh, Anne 
Murphy, Mr. & Mrs. Carl Grosse, Mary 
Zapp, Cecilia Roberts, Patrick Corkery, 
Mrs. S. Staszenski, Miss Teresa Quinn, 
Anna Bakaisa, Rose Bakaisa, Patrick 
Donlin, Mrs. Harold Gilman, Wm. J. 
Maynn, Stefan Kajmourcz, John Mill- 
ner, Miss Curran, Mary Riemele, John 
James Sullivan, L. H. Bryant, Mrs. John 
W. Dorety, Mrs. Charles J. McNally, 
Frank Lafuono, Barbara Bauer, Leona 
Fitzgerald, Mr. E. Behr, Margaret J. 
Howe, Mrs. R. C. Anderson, John Camp- 
bell, Mary Murray, Walter Fink, Lena 
Ellensohn, Grace Hayden, Mrs. T. J. 
Leonard, Mary Kechamp, Ruth M. Ed- 
wards, Mrs. A. M. Evert, Mary E. 
Goldeke, Helena Caven, Thomas Dowd, 
Mary Greene, Mary Klersy, Mrs. Harry 
Pfeffer, Sr., Miss Mary Smiley, Mrs. P. 
Keegan, Mrs. John Madden. 
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the intrusion of the altar, the choir, 
and the plain neighbors around us: 
all this may be a preliminary school- 
ing for participation, but it may also 
be an unexpected obstacle coming 
from an unexpected corner—those in 
fact who thought they were doing 
their best by reading and meditating 
independently from the great un- 
washed in the pews and the clergy 
engaged in the same business on a 
higher but more onerous plane. The 
union of minds exists perhaps in the 
fact that the two runners are on 
parallel tracks, but they are not on 
speaking terms. The reforms of the 
last 50 years have an entirely differ- 
ent purpose—namely, the experience 
of living the Church in common with 
Christ and His members. 

If this state is understood and has 
become a reality in many souls the 
result must be an acute awareness of 
one’s neighbor’s needs, of his joys 
and his tears. By cultivating Mary the 
Eucharist has caused an_ intense 
realization that we must now rise to 
do what Martha did: feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, console the 
afflicted, bury the dead and counsel 
the bewildered. 

Only when we feel the words from 
the altar, the words of Christ like 
hammer blows on our soul with the 
painful reality do we comprehend 
what liturgy is: the living word of 


God: Christ. 





The Call of the Missions 
Continued from page 13 
world and living in the world. 

During the year of training in Los 
Angeles the Mission-Helpers take 
courses in theology, ascetics, Church 
history, liturgy, sociology, first aid 
and other subjects. During this period 
they are also provided with the oc- 
casion to meet and become ac- 
quainted with Asian and African 
students at the local universities, and 
given an opportunity to engage in 
catechetical work among children. 

The Helpers have as_ heavenly 
patroness our Immaculate Mother. 
For the assignees in Africa, Blessed 
Charles Lwange and the Uganda 
Martyrs are the special patrons. 
December 8th is the day of special 
prayer and renewal of promises of 
dedication. The members wear a 
plain silver ring inscribed with the 
words of St. Paul, “For we are God’s 
helpers.” (1 Cor. 3:9). 

While as yet the Mission-Helpers 
are few in number they are doing a 
splendid job and making an impact 
on the native people in the areas in 
which they are serving. 

One missionary reports, “Nothing 

Continued on page 30 





Your Last Will 
and Testament 








THERE Is A BOY in your parish who, 
one day, may be a priest. You 
might know him well; he might 
live next door to you or on the 
same street. He might be the small 
boy whom you watched serving 
mass of a weekday morning. One 
day he quietly slips away from 
the neighborhood, and after many 
years he returns and the parish 
priest makes an official announce- 
ment that the young boy of years 
ago has come home to celebrate 
his first mass in the parish church. 

The Graymoor Friars have over 
100 deserving boys, who have left 
their fathers and mothers and have 
offered their young lives to the: 
service of God. But like the Apos- 
tles of old—most of them are poor 
men’s sons. Many people who love 
and esteem the office of the Holy 
Priesthood consider it a blessing 
and a privilege to help these young 
boys accomplish their holy ambi- 
tion. 

Why not remember this particu- 
lar work—the education of a stu- 
dent for the priesthood—in your 
will. $1,100 will educate and main- 
tain a boy for one year. $9,900 
will take care of him from his 
noviceship to his ordination as a 
priest. Even a smaller bequest will 
help. 

You can make this known to us 
by filling in and mailing the form 
below: I devise and bequeath to 
the Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
ment, Inc., Graymoor, Garrison, 
N.Y., the sum of 

for the education of a student for | 


| the priesthood. 
a aol 
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The Call of the Missions 


Continued from page 29 


has so struck my people in all my 
fifteen years with them, as to see two 
white lay people at daily Mass and 
Communion, and to see them work- 
ing with their hands.” 

Some Mission-Helpers work with 
their hands, others serve as teachers 
and nurses, some are engaged in 
Catholic press work as printers, jour- 
nalists and photographers, others are 
engaged in social service work. Their 
contributions have proven so signi- 
ficant that the founder has now 
formed a new, auxiliary group called 
“M.D.: Mission Doctors,” to staff, 
supply and support Catholic mission 
hospitals in Africa. The group will 
send doctors to medically primitive 
areas of Africa where there is a ratio 
of one doctor to every 500,000 or 
more persons. 

The initial corps of 22 volunteers 
include five dentists. “Most of the 
doctors have been out of medical 
school for 10 years,” Monsignor 
Brouwers reports, “they are giving 
up good practices for mission work. 
Three have recently finished service 
with the Navy. Ultimately M.D. plans 
to prepare staffs for mission hospi- 
tals. Doctors, nurses, X ray and lab 
technicians, and hospital administra- 
tors will be sent overseas. 

“Several Bishops have already 
asked for such crews. M.D.’s goal is 
to maintain a continuous medical ser- 
vice to the people of a mission area. 
We do not wish to make ‘rice 
Christians,’ or ‘aspirin Christians;’ we 
wish to exemplify the law of charity. 
You can’t make Christians out of 
people unless they see the law of 
charity in practice.” 

Many of M.D.’s volunteers were 
attracted to the apostolate through 
reading of the work and accomplish- 
ments of the Lay Mission Helpers of 
Los Angeles. Terms of service for the 
medical and dental men may range 
from 18 months to an_ indefinite 


period. Those who are married will 
send for their families when they are 
situated. 

Thus about 100 lay Catholics have 
answered the call of the missions 
issued through one lay mission organ- 
ization. These pioneers and others in 
other societies, are following the 
example of the Christians of the first 
century, a time when to be a Christ- 
ian meant that one must also be a 
missionary. By their actions they are 
telling the Catholic world that the 
job of extending the scope of the 
Church does not rest solely with the 
Religious; that the laity is also ex- 
pected to play a major role. Instead 
of hundreds of lay missionaries, how- 
ever, the Church is in need of tens of 
thousands! to answer the call of the 
missions. si 


A Centennial Controversy 


Continued from page 15 

our Exodus and has been caught up 
in those supra-individual laws of tra- 
dition which ignore the tenaciously 
objective, logical man. It has become 
our Epic and as such must affect not 
only our society but the spirit of our 
society always. We cannot help but 
remember it in a special way. 

But while it seems that we must 
ultimately sympathize with the argu- 
ment of the Centennial Commission 
and applaud its program, many of us 
would consider it dishonest to agree 
that our interest in the Civil War lies 
solely in its abstract consequences. 
Many of us are in fact attracted to 
its palpable features, the human 
element, the battles and maneuvers, 
the wavering lines, the roar, the sharp 
commands. “Forward, guide center!”, 
“Ready—By piece—At will—Fire!” We 
are absorbed by the recorded re- 
actions of men caught up in their 
moment of truth: “Oh how my heart 
palpitated! It seemed to thump the 
ground as hard as the enemy’s bullets. 
The sweat from off my face ran in a 
stream from the tip ends of my 
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whiskers. Twice I exclaime 
aloud . . . My God, why don’t the 
order us to charge!” “Strange as 
may seam to you, but the more m« 
I saw kiled the more _ reckless 
became.” “I never felt so gay in n 
life as I did when we charged wit 
the sabre.” “They came in on us in 
lines of batel so sum of the boys s: 
but I did not stop to count I limber: 
up for the rear as fast as legs co 
cariery and that was prety fas 
“Martha . . . I can inform you tl! 


SSS eSOD*D —_— a — 


SELF ANALYSIS 
Did we with gratitude confess 
The many blessings we possess— 
Home, loved ones and the ye: 

to feel 

Elation for another’s weal— 
We would be more inciined to lei! 
Assistance to an erring friend, 
Counsel, forgive and palliate 
The faults of those less fortunate. 





A nod, a smile, a kindly word 

May save a brother who has erre:!— 
Imbue him with new faith and hope 
With life’s adversities to cope— 
Teach him to lead a better life 

By pattern and self-sacrifice, 
Reform him, make him once agai 
An honest, upright, citizen. 


So let us, as through life we go 
Be tolerant with friend or foe, 
Uplift and counsel those who stray 
Or blindly grope in Error’s way, 
Extend a helping hand and make 
Their lives more worthy for His sake. 
Then blessings shall our task requite 
And change to day, our darkest night. 
A. B. McKERNAN 


I have Seen the Monkey Show anc I 
dont Waunt to see it no more I am 
satisfide with Ware.” 

We are held in fascination by th 
self control of men pouring volleys 
into each other at distances sometin es 
of not more than twenty yards, of the 
24th Michigan at Gettysburg w th 
almost every officer and three-four' is 
of its men down, three color bear 
dead and its colonel serving as a 
fourth, retiring according to the bo 
halting, wheeling into line aga». 
Things like this were apparently 
commonplace in every engagement 

We are drawn to reflect upon t 
characters of the great commande 
upon their human flaws and_ th ir 
virtues. McClellan’s confident se: 
of destiny slowly braked by sub 
spectres of possible disaster. Hooke: s 
evident astonishment at the success 
his own maneuvers at Chancello: 
ville, an astonishment that paralyz 
him long enough to permit Lee » 
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@ RINGS and TRINKETS 


If you no longer have use for 
them...help a poor Mission by 
sending them on to the Graymoor 
Friars. 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY'S BREAD 
FOR THE POOR 


Help the Graymoor Friars train 
deserving young men for the 
Missionary Priesthood. 


Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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run circles: around him. Newly ap- 
pointed General John Pope’s empty 
arrogance exposed unwittingly even 
before a humiliating defeat by his 
impressive statement that his head- 
quarters would be in the saddle! And 
then there are the demigods—Lee 
and Jackson. So many facets of the 
American character brought out in 
the fiery light of this war. The naive 
patriotism, the open sentimentality, 
the hyperbolic humor—all this attracts 
us. 


And we are attracted, too, by what 
remains of it all. The many silent, 
empty places where all this human 
drama unfolded: rustic Sharpsburg, 
the dusty lanes near the Rapidan 
and Rappahannock, the overgrown 
trenches in the mysterious, emerald 
Wilderness. 

How explain this fascination, es- 
pecially this fascination with the 
armies and battles of the Civil War? 
Is it due to some latent sadism? It 
would be difficult, though, to find 
any “buff” whose interest fixes upon 
details of pure suffering. Perhaps the 
fascination is really with the heroic 
element in it all, the virtues of stead- 
fastness under pressure, self-abandon- 
ment to an ideal, nobly or simply con- 
ceived, with the qualities of leader- 
ship, humility, the general virility 
that survival in crisis demands and 
that was evident in such abundance 
during the Civil War. 


And the fascination with the sites 
of combat, the modern pilgrimages to 
a Peach Orchard or a Wheat Field, 
the thoughtful drives down roads 
like 335. How explain this? Again 
explanation is awkward. Perhaps here 
there is simply an attempt to find 
some identity, to share in some way 
in the Epic though born out of its era, 
by contact with a road, a stream, a 
field to commune with the men who 
struggled there, draw on _ their 
courage, their unsophisticated patriot- 
ism, their pristine democracy and 
come away somehow braver men, at 
least prouder men ourselves. Perhaps 
it is this urge to commune and not 
childishness at all that will motivate 
some men soon to don the blue and 
the gray again and re-enact Bull Run, 
Pea Ridge and the rest. Whatever the 
explanation may be, there are many 
of us who are unashamedly drawn to 
the palpable detail of the Civil War. 
The logic behind it may escape us, 
yet we are convinced such attraction 
is not sterile. To the skeptic we can 
only repeat—maybe too cryptically to 
be understood: there are two routes 
from Washington to Frederick; one 
will get you to Frederick, the other 
will carry you a greater distance if 
you are sensitive enough. Tt 











POPE JOHN AND 
THE EAST 


Before he became Pope, the fu- 
ture John XXIII had considerable 
acquaintance with the East and the 
Orthodox Christians living there. 
This acquaintance came both 
through study and as a Papal en- 
voy to the Near East. 

In 1923 as Father Roncalli, he 
became Professor of Patrology at 
the Seminario Romano. This work, 
along with his intensive historical 
research, kept him well acquainted 
with the earliest centuries of the 
Church when unity between East 
and West was prominently secure. 
The teaching task of the young 
priest equipped him in part for the 
work he was to do later for the 
Church in Bulgaria, Turkey, and 
Greece. 

Two years later, Angelo Roncalli 
was appointed Apostolic Visitor to 
Bulgaria with the rank of Arch- 
bishop. After his arrival in that 
country, he found Latin rite Catho- 
lics saying prayers in French, being 
instructed by clergymen from 
France. When he went to Turkey 
he found the same situation and 
had this practice changed so that 
the people could worship in their 
native tongue. 

In 1957, as Patriarch of Venice, 
Cardinal Roncalli confessed that 
from the time he was appointed to 
work among the Orthodox Chris- 
tians he had not failed to unite in 
his priestly invocations East and 
West. When in Istanbul, he was 
in a position to convey papal views 
to the Orthodox. He spoke Bul- 
garian, Turkish, Greek, and Russian 
and was personally liked by the 
Orthodox hierarchy. Archbishop 
Roncalli spent 20 important years 
in the Byzantine world. 

The words and actions of Pope 
John XXIII have given a most 
noticeable impact to the work of 
unity. Our humorous, effervescent 
Pontiff, upon whom the eyes of 
hopeful Christians are turned, has 
shown from his earliest priestly 
years an interest in our separated 
Orthodox brothers. In his first en- 
cyclical he said to them, “I am 
Joseph (his middle name), your 
brother. Come! Make room for us. 
We desire nothing more, we pray 
nothing more from God save your 
salvation and eternal happiness. 
Come!” 

—FRANCIS WALKER, S.A. 
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SWIMMING 


Ir A MAN walks out into the water 
beyond his depth and stands motion- 
less in the water, he will go down to 
approximately the level of the eyes. 
That means that his mouth and nose 
are below the water surface. In this 
none-too-comfortable position, he will 
also discover that trying to walk—as 
he does on land—will aid little. His 
only conclusion will be this: if he is 
to move about in the water he will 
have to learn to swim. 

To a fish, or a frog, swimming 
comes naturally. Not so with man. 
As practiced by human beings, swim- 
ming is an art. It must be learned. 
And it can be learned—and learned 
well—by a person of average capa- 
bilities. 


LEARNING TO SWIM 


Can a person learn how to swim 
all by himself? Yes, it is possible. By 
imitating the movements of other 
swimmers or by following the direc- 
tions read from a book, someone who 
is not fearful of the water can learn 
to swim. 

But it is much better to learn from 
an instructor or from a person who is 
a good swimmer himself. Not only 
will you acquire the correct funda- 
mental movements, but as a beginner 
you will have the protection of a 
good swimmer nearby in case you go 
beyond your depth and lose confi- 
dence. 

“Never swim alone” is sound ad- 
vice even to an accomplished swim- 
mer. Until you become an expert 
swimmer, always stay out of deep 
water. Beginning swimmers often lose 
their lives because they go beyond 
their depth and panic. 

A further consideration is the bath- 
ing place. Practice only at a_ safe 
swimming place, preferably where 
life guards or instructors are present 
who know how to give artifical res- 
piration. 

Never allow yourself to follow the 
absurdly dangerous practice of forc- 
ing someone into the water who can- 
not swim. Shoving, ducking, and 
other types of horseplay should be 
taboo both at pools or in natural 
swimming places. 

Young children should be watched 
at all times when they are in or near 
the water. The adult who brings chil- 
dren swimming has the responsibility 
of keeping alert to their situation. 

When a learner enters the water 
for the first time, he -is embarking on 
a new experience. The water is cooler 
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than what he has been used to in the 
bathtub. As this water more and more 
surrounds him, he feels a condition 
of mild shock. His muscles contract, 
the pulse quickens, and breathing re- 
quires a distinct effort. This adds up 
to an exhilarating experience. In 
other words, it is fun. Very few sights 
equal that of a beginner class of small 
boys or girls entering the water. The 
laughs, screams, and shouts are heard 
all over. 


GETTING THE “FEEL” 

Before getting completely “ducked,” 
the would-be-swimmer should wade 
into the water a little above his knees. 
Here he can splash water over him- 
self and gradually get wet all over. 


Then he can sit down in the water 


» 


and become accustomed to the “feel 
of water pressure around the chest. 





Good pool habits mean fewer mishaps 


A number of other activities in 
shallow water are helpful to the be- 
ginner. Put the hands on the bottom 
of the lake or pool and let the legs 
rise to the top. Keep the legs out- 
stretched in this way and try walking 
along with the hands. Afterwards, 
with the help of an instructor, he 
can wade out a little farther and try 
lifting the feet off the bottom for a 
few moments at a time. 


PERSONAL SAFETY 


Breathing and holding the breath 
are extremely important things that 
should be practiced. In _ general, 
swimmers breathe through the 
mouth. A good beginning could be 
to take a deep breath of air, close 
eyes and mouth, and put the head 
into the water while holding the 
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breath. Water will not enter the no: 
trils if the breath is held and if the 
head is completely submerged 
water. 

A great number of water acciden 
are connected with a swimmer’s b 
coming fearful and in a state of pani 
This panic, strong and_ irration: 
sometimes seizes people when th: 
are faced with real or imaginary da 
ger. Even a skilled swimmer m 
experience this feeling. If the swi 
mer on non-swimmer remembers t] 
panic only increases rather than < 
creases the danger, he will make 
effort to avoid it. In any case, all t 
energy of a person should be us 
calmly and intelligently in order t! 
he may remove himself from the d: 
ger. 

Sometimes it happens that a pers 
who has just learned to swim fii 
himself at a considerable distance 
from the shore. A fear that he wll 
not be able to swim back to the 
shore seizes him. Rather than to 
haust himself with fear, it is far bet- 
ter to concentrate on the job of return- 
ing to the shore. 

Another element that frequently 
accompanies water accidents is cx- 
haustion. This condition is something 
that can ordinarily be avoided. For 
instance, swimming when one is over- 
tired or swimming long distances are 
activities that induce exhaustion. Two 
safeguards against exhaustion are 
these: 1) be ready to float and relax 
during your swimming; 2) never go 
for a long-distance swim unless ac- 
companied by a boat. 

It is always better for a beginner 
to be more cautions than daring in his 
efforts at swimming. At pools and 
beaches there are always a number 
of experienced swimmers and divers 
showing how able they are to do their 
favorite feats. Sometimes the new 
swimmer will be tempted to try to 
emulate them. If the latter realized 
that it took the other swimmers and 
divers perhaps several years to achi¢ 
their ability, he would not try ‘o 
accomplish in a day or two whut 
really takes a long time. 

One of the most serious dange’s 
that can come to a swimmer is cran 

What is a cramp? It is a tighteni: ¢ 
of a muscle which temporarily sto. s 
or lessens the action of that musc 
It may occur in the foot, the calf .f 
the leg, and the hand. The way 09 
treat a cramp of this kind is to take 1 
deep breath, roll to a face down po: '- 
tion in the water, and with the han: s 
grasp the cramp to restore circulati: 

Few things are more refreshi 
than a swim on a summer's day. B 
happy swimming is always insured 
caution and good sense. 
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Grief over the death of a loved one is but a passing consolation for ourselves. In 
his dying he is born again to eternal life. Our most consoling thought is that we can 


by our prayers and masses helo the souls who have gone on before us. 


Keep them in lasting memory by enrolling your departed Privileges of membership: 1. Remembrance in 6,000 masses 
loved ones in the Graymoor Purgatorial Society. said each year for the living and the dead. 
The living may also be enrolled and participate in the 2. Remembrance in 30,000 other masses each year. 
spiritual benefits during life and after death. 3. A share in all the prayers and spiritual works of the 
Why not enroll yourself and your family! Graymoor Friars. 


JRGATORIAL SOCIETY 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York Full payment $___—:«~Partial payment $_ 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as | have indicated below: 


—S = Pe se - 7 Living , cst _ iid 7 q a ra . — on 
Single membership $5.00 Deceased Family membership—Living and Deceased—$25.00 


ond to__ Enrolled by___ 


reet ; Street. 
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“THE COUNTRY... yy EUROPE OVER THE ARMED FORCES RADIO... 
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Gadsden, Ala. WETO Sun. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. KYSN Sun. 
Greeley, Colo. KFKA Sun. 
Montrose, Colo. KUBC Sun. 
Pueblo, Colo. KCSJ Sun. 
Walsenburg, Colo. KFLJ Sun. 
New Haven, Conn, WAVZ Sun. 
Freeport, Ill. WFRL Sun. 
Jasper, Indiana WITZ Sun. 
Corbin, Ky. wctTtT Sun. 
Abbeville, La. KROF Sun. 
Attleboro, Mass. WARA Sun. 
Springfield, Mass. WHYN Sun. 
Taunton, Mass. WPEP Sun. 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. WCEN Sun. 
Muskegon, Mich. WMUS Sun. 
Rogers City, Mich. WHAK Sun. 
Crookston, Minn. KROX Sun. 
Minneapolis, Minn. WDGY Sun. 
Morris, Minn. KMRS Sun. 
Red Wing, Minn. KAAA Sun. 
Biloxi, Miss. wvMi Sun. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. WXXX Sun. 
Havre, Mont. KOJM Sun. 
Millville, N. J. WMVB Sun. 
Red Bank, N. J. WFHA-FM Sun. 
South Orange, N. J. 

(Seton Hall U) WSOU-FM Thurs. 
Vineland, N. J. WwwesBzZz Sun 
Buffalo, N. Y. WWoLut Sun. 
Fulton, N. Y. wosc Sun. 
Hornell, N. Y. WLEA Sun. 
Massena, N. Y. wsTs Sun. 
Newburgh, N. Y. WGNY Sun. 
Oneida, N. Y. WONG Sun. 
Oswego, N. Y. WEBO Sun. 
Peekskill, N. Y. WLNA Sun 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. WEOK Sun. 
Remsen, N. Y. WREM Sun. 

IF YOURS 


6:00 


11:00 
9:30 
8:30 

10:00 
9:00 


9:30 
8:30 
7:30 
9:30 
8:32 
8:30 
12:30 
12:30 
9:00 
3:30 
10:00 
10:30 


P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
A.M, 
A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 


P.M. 
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930 
1460 
1310 
1269 

590 
1380 
1260 
1570 

990 

680 

960 
1320 

560 
1570 
1150 
1090 

960 
1260 
1130 
1570 
1250 

570 
131¢ 

610 
1440 

106.3 


89.5 
1360 
1120 
1300 
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1221 
16( 
132 
14 

13° 
14 
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1S NOT LISTE? 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL DIRECTOR’ 








